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Boycott on Street Cars Raised—Strike Still On. 


Last evening, in regular session, the Gen- 
eral Campaign Strike Committee, which has 
been conducting the strike of the Street Car- 
men’s Union for several months, decided to 
raise the boycott against the street railway 
companies which has prevailed since May sth 
--the day on which 2,100 members of the 
Carmen’s Union ceased work. 

The bus service maintained by the commit- 
tee has been abolished. 

The action of the committee is the result of 
deliberation and discussion that has extended 
over a week, and in no sense indicates a 
weakening of the union forces in the contro- 
versy with the United Railroads that has 
On the con- 
trary, the men-who have been conducting the 


existed for over four months. 


strike are of the opinion that Calhoun is 
nearer defeat to-day than he has ever been. 
Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the operation of the street 
cars has not been interfered with, Calhoun 


sriefly, this is the situation: 


to-day is operating but a little over one-third 
of the number of cars he had in commission 
when the strike was called, and recently the 
number of cars operated has actually been 
materially decreased daily. 

This state of affairs is accounted for by the 
fact that Calhoun cannot secure a sufficient 
number of competent men to operate his cars, 
and those he has succeeded in engaging are 
daily deserting him. 

The General Committee, being thoroughly 
cognizant of the conditions under which Cal- 
houn is making strenuous effort to operate 
his cars, wisely decided that the most effective 
way to demonstrate the fact that his oft-re- 


peated claims of ability to furnish adequate 


transportation facilities for all travel offered 
would be to raise the boycott. Within forty- 
eight hours it will be apparent to the most 
casual observer that Calhoun’s claims have 
absolutely no basis in truth—he cannot trans- 
port the people who will offer their patron. 

ge, and his facilities will shrink from day to 
es He cannot secure the services of men 
competent to repair the extraordinary large 
number of cars that his incompetent force of 


strike-breakers is putting out of commission 


. 


daily, and, as before stated, the strike-breakers 
are deserting him faster than his recruiting 
agencies throughout the country have been 


‘able’ to secure new men. 


The desertions of the strike-breakers are 
due principally to the fact that during their 
period of service with Calhoun they have, 
practically, been prisoners. They are lodged 
and fed in the car barns under conditions that 
have finally attracted the attention of the 
health authorities, and, within the week, the 
latter have ordered the vacation of several of 
Calhoun’s barracks. It is almost impossible 
for the strike-breakers to secure accommoda- 
tions elsewhere, consequently they are a sorry 


and disgruntled lot. 


- 


The regular Farleyites, who first operated 
the cars after the strike was called, have long 
ago left the city, and the platform men now 
in Calhoun’s employ have been gathered from 
all quarters of the country. They are being 
paid only 25 cents an hour, and are living 
under conditions that are inferior to those 
existing in a well conducted jail. 


The effects of the conditions under which 
these men live are becoming more glaringly 
apparent every day. For the last two weeks 
the police force of the city has been taxed 
severely to maintain a semblance of order 
among the strike-breakers—the authorities 
being compelled to transfer a large number of 
patrolmen from their regular beats to guard 
duty at the car barns and to stations in the 
vicinity of car barns where they are held in 
readiness to answer riot calls. 


During the last two weeks several riots, 
incited by Calhoun’s disgruntled 
breakers, have occurred, and the police have 
been compelled to shoot down a half dozen 


of the strike-breakers. 


At the beginning of the strike Calhoun was 
loud in his denunciations of the police force, 
charging the then Chief of Police—Dinan— 
with gross inefficiency, and partiality for the 
strikers. The most serious disturbances have 
occurred since Dinan’s retirement, and yet 
Calhoun berates the police, although all citi- 


zens recognize the fact that Acting Chief of 


strike- 


Police Andersor: could not be fairly accused 
of partiality in any respect. 

The truth is that Calhoun’s strike-breakers 
are on the verge of deserting him in such 
numbers as will leave him in practically the 
same condition he faced last May with respect 
to his ability to furnish transportation. In 
fact, now that the boycott on the street cars 
has been raised, Calhoun’s difficulties will be 
increased far beyond those he faced in May. 

The action of the General Campaign Strike 
Committee in raising the boycott in no wise 
affects the system of assessments for the sup- 


port of the strikers. The unions will continue 
their contributions until Calhoun consents to 
make a settlement of the controversy that 


will be satisfactory to the Street Carmen’s 
Union. 

Following is the official statement issued by 
the General Strike Campaign Committee: 

On the fifth day of May, 1907, the union carmen 
of San Francisco were forced on a strike for living 
wages and decent working hours by the manage- 
ment of the United Railroads. 

The strike met with a spontaneous and _ hearty 
support of the union men and women in particular 
and the public in general—a support without a 
parallel in the history of our country—which has 
been freely vouchsafed up to the present time with- 
out abatement; all of which this committee keenly 
appreciates and for which we are truly grateful. 

But realizing as we do the enormous sacrifice 
made by our friends in behalf of a just cause; 
the inconvenience which they have voluntarily suf- 
fered and the great loss of business sustained by the 
merchants, all as a result of the stubborn, unyield- 
ing attitude assumed by the traction magnate, who 
has repeatedly announced that he is fully prepared 
to give the public adequate street railway transpor- 
tation, and, knowing as we do, that such statements 
were not made in good faith, we hereby advise and 
urge all union men and women, our friends and sym- 
pathizers, and a fair minded public, to ascertain for 
themselves the truthfulness of Calhoun’s boast that 
he is equipped to give a first class streetcar service. 

We know that the United Railroads is not pre- 
pared and has not been in a position since the 5th 


day of May, 1907, to give even a pretended street- 


| ? (Continued on Page Eight.) 
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FOREIGN SKILLED LABOR MAY BE 
CONTRACTED FOR, SAYS THE 
ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


Attorney General Bonaparte appears to be a handy 
man with decisions pertaining to the immigration 
law. The decision of the Department regarding the 
Carolina contract cases is not forgotten and the 
general impression is that if the law was not broken 
by them it was so badly bent that it never again 
will be straightened so far as the right of a State 
to make contracts with foreigners for settlement 
therein is concerned. 


The latest to come from the Attorney General is 
in the cases of two contracted for and imported 
lithographers who came from Germany to work for 
the American Lithographic Company of New York. 
The lithographers have been on strike and the con- 
tract made with the two aliens was purely for the 
purpose of assisting the company to break the strike. 


The decision of the Attorney General will, in this 
instance, be final and there is no question but that 
the way is opened for a general breaking down of the 
law whenever the employers make claim that certain 
grades of labor are not to be had. It is not neces- 
sary to explain that scarcity of labor is caused by 
strikes, the simple fact that the employers need the 
men is all that appears necessary. 


The decision of the Attorney General contains the 
testimony of several employers all stating that labor 
is scarce, that it has been impossible to get enough 
men and that a great deal of this work has gone 
abroad because of it. The writer happens to know 
of quite a lot of it that has gone abroad because it 
could be done cheaper over there. Good wages will 
bring European lithographers across the water just 
as quickly as they will bring the lowest order of 
laborers. 


The Attorney General, however, cannot be credited 
with looking into this feature of the question. He 
accepted the testimony of the employers and quoted 
a deal of it as his reasons for declaring the detained, 
contracted for, aliens should not be held under the 
meaning of the law. First because they were artists; 
second, because there was a scarcity of them. 
Eliminating this testimony, the decision of the At- 
torney General, expressed by letter to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor reads thus: 


I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of May 23rd, with enclosures, in which my at- 
tention is invited to the case of two aliens detained 
at New York, who have been excluded from the 
United States by the decision of the Board of 
Special Inquiry, on the ground that their admission 
would be a violation of the provisions of acts of 
February 26, 1885 (23 Stat. 332), and March 3, 
1903 (32 Stat., 1213), relating to contract labor. 
From this decision of the board an appeal has been 
taken to you, and my opinion is asked as to what 
your decision would be. 


It apepars from the testimony taken at the hear- 
ings held by the board, that the two aliens in ques- 
tion, August Kurzdorfer and John Haering, are 
lithographic artists, and natives of Germany, who 
are coming to this country in pursuance of a con- 
tract of employment entered into: by them with the 
American Lithographic Company of New York. The 
company, through an agent abroad, prepaid their 
passage, and agreed to employ them for a period of 
one year at a stipulated weekly salary. 


Unless saved by an excepting clause, or a proviso, 
this contract is squarely within the prohibition of 
the statutes referred to. While this is not denied 
by the appellants, it is insisted in their behalf that, 
under the first proviso or section 5 of the act of 
February 26, 1885 (supra), and the second and 
third provisions of section 2 of the act of March 3 
1903 (supra), they should be admitted. 

The material part of section 5 of the act of 1885 
reads as follows: 

* * Provided That skilled labor for that pur- 
pose can not be otherwise obtained; nor shall the 
provisions of this act apply to professional actors, 
artists, lecturers, or singers, nor to. persons em- 
ployed as personal or domestic servants: * * * 

Section 2 of the act of 1903 specifies certain classes 
of persons who shall be excluded; among others, 
“those who have been within one year from the date 
of application for admission to the United States 
deported as being under offers, 
promises or agreements to perform labor or service 


'. 


solicitations, . 
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of some kind therein.” 
the following provisos: 

* And provided further That skilled labor 
may be imported, if labor of like kind unemployed 
can not be found in this country: And provided 
futher That the provisions of this law applicable to 
contract labor shall not be held to exclude pro- 
fessional actors, artists, lecturers, singers, ministers 
of any religious denomination, professors for col- 
leges or seminaries, persons belonging to any recog- 
nized profession or persons employed strictly as 
personal or domestic servants. * 

Unless, then, it can be shown that these aliens 
are artists within the meaning of the statutes, or 
that skilled labor of like kind unemployed, can not 
be found in this country, the appeal must be dis- 
missed. A decision upon either of these points in 
favor of the aliens, would entitle them to admis- 
sion. As an appeal should clearly be sustained on 
the second ground upon the evidence submitted, I 
deem it necessary to determine whether the appel- 
lants are artists. 

On the former point, the evidence is so free 
from contradiction, that were the case being tried 
by a judge and jury, the court would be obliged to 
direct a verdict for the aliens. Their counsel at the 
hearing before the Board of Inquiry, called officers 
of five different lithographic companies to testify to 
the scarcity of lithographic artists in this country. 
Henry W. Kupfer, superintendent of the art and 
drawing department of the American Lithographic 
Company, testified that he had been for four years 
in charge of that department, and that during all 
that time, part of his duty had been to hire litho- 
graphic artists; that while his company could use 
to advantage twenty to twenty-two artists, it had 
only ten. He further testified that for three or four 
years there had been the same difficulty in securing 
men to do this work. It also appears from his testi- 
mony that the company in the belief that to meet 
this situation it was necessary to bring men in from 
abroad, applied early in 1907 to your department, to 
know how this might be done. The Commissioner 
General of Immigration suggested that before any 
steps were taken looking to the immigration of labor, 
it was advisable to demonstrate to the satisfaction 
of the authorities that no labor of like kind unemployed 
was available in this country. In accordance with 
his suggestions, advertisements were inserted three 
times a week for four weeks, in twelve newspapers 
of general circulation in the eight cities where it 
seemed most likely that lithographic artists could be 
secured. There were thirty-two answers to those 
advertisements. No personal applications were 
made, and the company did not secure a single 
lithographic artist as a result of its efforts. The 
reason why none of the thirty-two who communi- 
cated with the company were selected are clearly 
and satisfactorily explained in the record you have 
submitted for my consideration. The company 
thereupon entered into contract, above referred to, 
with Kurzdorfer and Haering, informing the Com- 
mission-General of Immigration of the fact, and of 
the date upon which the aliens would reach New 
York in order that a test case might thus be made. 

This testimony as to the scarcity of labor is prac- 
tically uncontradicted. Counsel for the Lithographic 
Artists, Engravers and Designers League, attempted 
to show that the difficulty in securing men was due 
to a strike which had been declared in August, 1906. 
This idea is negatived by the statements of the wit- 
nesses above referred to, to the effect that the short- 
age existed for several years prior to the time the 
strike was declared. Nowhere in the record is there 
a scintilla of evidence even tending to contradict this. 

Richard Kitchell, President of the National Lith- 
ographic Artists, Engravers ‘and Designers League, 
testified that there were about two hundred and forty 
members of his organization unemployed in the 
United States, and that this was a sufficient number 
to fill all vacancies, and to meet the demands of the 
lithographic business. Counsel for the aliens put in 
evidence a circular issued, with the knowledge of Mr. 
Kitchell, by the National Advisory Board of the 
Lithographic Artists, Engravers and Designers’ 
League, of which he admitted he was the head, which 
ran in part as follows: “The employers’ own figures 
show that the number of men they lack in the art 
department is actually greater than the whole num- 
ber now out, so that were the strike to be settled 
tomorrow, there would not be enough men to fill all 
vacancies.’ 

In view of this statement issued with his authority 
by a board of which he was the head, his testimony 
to the contrary is entitled to but little weight. 

I, therefore, advise you that the record you have 
submitted shows beyond any reasonable doubt that 
there are not in the country at this time, a sufficient 
number of lithographic artists employed to meet the 
demands of the business. The decision of the Board 
of Special Inquiry should, therefore, be reversed, 
and the aliens admitted. 


We do not believe the ruling was fair. 
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degree of comfort taken out of it by the employers 
and the open expression of its after effects as told by 
American Industries shows quite plainly that the 
assistance given in breaking strikes by the ruling 
of the Attorney General, cannot be regarded as any- 
thing other than ati open approval in favor of the 
decision because of this advantage. It said: 

The ruling of the Attorney-General Bonaparte a 
few days ago that lithographers may be engaged in 
Europe and brought to this country without violat- 
ing the alien contract labor law, should be considered 
of the utmost importance not only to the American 
Lithographic Company in whose favor the decision 
was given, and to all employing lithographers, but 
to manufacturers in general throughout the country. 
It is a fact that this decision breaks the back of 
the lithographers’ strike which has been in progress 
for nearly a year, and possibly it is true that the 
American Lithographic Company would not have im- 
ported German lithographers into the country and 
made a test case, if it had not been for the strike. 
There is absolutely no reason to argue, however, 
that there is any intention to establish a precedent 
for the importation of alien laborers generally for 
the purpose of breaking strikes. It seems not un- 
likely that some such interpretation might be put 
on the decision by union labor. The thing that is 
clearly established by the decision is that the right 
of manufacturers to import skilled laborers where 
there is a scarcity of such laborers, in any industry 
in this country. The fact is, and all the evidence of 
this case showed it, that there was and is crying 
need for more expert lithographers. The inability 
of the lithographic companies to get such experts to 
do their work for them has resulted in a constantly 
increasing importation of foreign lithographic work 
which might just as well be done in this country if 
there were men to do it. Union workmen throughout 
the country might well learn a most important les- 
son from the conditions disclosed by this litigation 
and decision. The National Lithographic Artists, 
Engravers and Designers League, the members of 
which have been on strike, drastically restricts, as 
the unions generally do, the number of apprentices 
that shall be permitted to learn the different trades. 
This one factor in all probability has been the chief 
cause of the lack of skilled workmen in this country. 
The workmen are very short-sighted if they prefer 
the competition of foreign made goods to that of 
imported foreign workmen. 


The writer of this comment, which by the way is 
a fair sample of the educational campaign to be 
started by the Manufacturers Association, declares 
that the labor unions may read into the decision the 
intent to follow up, in other strikes, this practice in- 
augurated by Attorney General Bonaparte. The 
writer himself very clearly read the interpretation 
into his own comments. He declared that “manufac- 
turers in general would regard this decision as of 
the utmost importance” and added, “It is a fact that 
this decision breaks the back of the lithographers’ 
strike,” etc. If the Attorney General has any doubt 
as to the one sided opinion on his decision he might 
run over this and find out’ how it is accepted by those 
who profited from it. 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen once re- 
ceived an opinion from an Attorney General of the 
United States in which he declared the position of 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company, 
taken against the railroad organizations, was wrong. 
But it was never regarded otherwise than as an 
opinion. It was clearly pointed out that the opinion 
had no weight in law although the justice of it was 
admitted. This decision of the Attorney General 
setting aside the contract feature of the immigra- 
tion law backed up by the Bureau of Commerce and 
Labor and consequently by the Government and it 
becomes as good as law. Thé other decision had 
no backing other than that of honest opinion and it 
went by the board. 


The Trainmen’s Journal can easily realize how 
difficult it is to create a law that will fairly apply to 
all conditions and all localities but our laws are 
made with the knowledge that they cannot. Our 
tariff laws, for instance, never give general satisfac- 
tion for, what one locality wants admitted free is 
opposed by another and so it goes all down the line 
but the laws are made to cover, as far as possible, 
the needs of the general country. 

If it is within the province of any one person to 
break, bend or ignore a law because it is needed by 
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THE WORKINGMANS 
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certain interests or certain localities, the general law 
is wrong in principle and if it is within the province 
of any one officer of the Government to set aside a 
law, that has for its purpose the prevention of certain 
occurrences, to permit them, the law ought to be 
wiped off the statute books and turned over to that 
officer. It becomes, in effect, a local issue. 

There ought to be a digest and an interpretation 
of every law to accompany the law when it is made. 
The purpose and primary intent are toc often lost 
in the shuffle of special interest to have the law 
applied as they desire. 

The purpose for the illegality clause of the foreign 
contract labor phase of the immigration law was 
clearly in evidence when the ‘law was passed. If it 
was not, why was it mentioned? 

In a successful strike skilled labor in the craft 
affected cannot be obtained. Section 5 of the Act of 
1885 was never meant to cover up contracts made 
abroad to fill the places of strikers. It might be legal 
to decide that a lithographer is an artist. It might 
also be equally legal to declare that a prize fighter 
is a professor and a “white wing” a skilled work- 
man or even an artist. Anything will do for the 
purpose if it is badly needed. 

If the labor unions alone criticized the opinion of 
the Attorney General it might be set down to a 
natural opposition on their part, but when the em- 
ployers approve it as an effective way of breaking a 
strike, the comment of the labor organizations can- 
not be very far out of the way.—Railroad Train- 
men’s Journal. 

———_—_—__ & 

ARGENTINE STRIKE ARBITRATION. 

In consequence of the recent disastrous strike of 
the engineers and firemen on all railroads in the 
Argentine Republic, and of the strike now existing 
of the laborers in the port of Buenos Ayres, both 
of which have been seriously detrimental to the 
prosperity of the country, the government has under 
consideration certain repressive measures, to be sub- 
mitted for Congressional sanction. On June 15 
two projects of law were sent to the Chamber of 
Deputies, accompanied by executive messages. One 
of these deals with strikes in the public service and 
the other provides for the settlement by arbitration 
of the strikes of employes of transportation com- 
panies. The labor question is one of the most 
serious problems in that country. There has been 
extraordinary prosperity and development with a 
small population, and consequently lack of laborers 
in all branches of industry. To a large extent the 
land, which has produced much of the wealth, is 


owned in immense tracts and cultivated by in- 
dividuals or companies with large capital. There 
are very few small farmers or cattle-raisers. Busi- 


ness and industrial enterprises are conducted on 
Similar lines. During harvest time laborers come 
from Southern Europe in sufficient numbers, but 
return again at the close of the season. A few re- 
main, of course, but not sufficient to increase the 
population to the proportions that the development 
of the country requires, A well-arganized strike, 
then, is a serious matter for employers, for strike- 
breakers and independent laborers are too few to 
be important factors. 

For various reasons, including the phenomenal 
prosperity of all enterprises in which capital is in- 
vested, and the consequent great wealth of a class, 
living expenses have become enormously high; 
house rent and the necessaries, as well as the 
luxuries of life, are constantly increasing. This 
ascending scale of expenditures is one of the prime 
motives for the unrest and dissatisfaction in the 
industrial world—that is to say, among laboring 
classes—resulting in numerous and disastrous strikes, 
based upon demands for higher wages. 

SS ee 

Some of the lately-arrived immigrants to Aus- 
tralia are beginning to write indignant letters to 
the press, pointing out how they have been duped 
into coming to that country by the lying circulars 
distributed all over England. 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


Syopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held September 6, 1907. 


Meeting called to order at 8:18 p. m., by Acting 
Secretary Wisler. Delegate French appointed tem- 
porary chairman; minutes of the previous meeting 
approved as printed. 


CREDENTIALS—Mailers, Alfred F. O’Neill, vice G. 
Wyatt. Brewery Workmen, Matt Schlenker, E. 
Klose, vice A. Knopf, A. Ponitz. Cooks, O, T. 
Henley, vice H. J. Hoehn, 

CoMMUNICATIONS—Filed—From the Board of Su- 
pervisors stating that they would furnish us a copy 
of the journal of its proceedings hereafter. From the 
Mayor stating that the resolutions adopted by the 
Council at its last meeting would be given every 
consideration. Referred to Lasor CLarion—From 
the Building Trades Council of Los Angeles, stating 
that the firm of Cohn, Goldwater Co., manufacturers 
of the Boss overalls had adjusted their difficulty 
with the Council. Referred to Horseshoers’ Union— 
From the firm of Habenicht & Howlett, with refer- 
ence to the breaking of some glass cases on last 
Monday evening, they claiming that some members 
of the Horseshoers’ Union had perpetrated the act. 


Executive CommitreE—Recommends: 1—That 
the Council declare its intention of levying a boy- 
cott against the Ringling Bros. circus. 2—That the 
Secretary communicate with Mr. Morris of the 
Guadaloupe Dairy, and make arrangements for a 
meeting with reference to the Milkers’ difficulty. 
3—That the matter relative to the Cemetery Workers 
lay over one week, no committee appearing. Report 
of Committee adopted. 

Law AND LecisLaTiveE CoMMITTEE—Submitted a 
resolution with reference to the indiscriminate car- 
rying of arms by residents of this city without per- 
mits from the Police Commission. On motion the 
resolution was adopted and ordered printed in the 
Lapor Crarion. It reads: i 

“WHEREAS, Frequently occurring displays of fire 
arms in the hands of motormen and conductors in 
the employ of the United Railroads prove conclu- 
sively the prevalent laxity and negligence of the 
city authorities to enforce the ordinance prohibiting 
the carrying of concealed deadly weapons; and 

“WHEREAS, Such disregard of the law must in- 
evitably lead to retaliatory practices on the part of 
the people put into danger by this unauthorized 
and cowardly use of fire arms, thus eventually 
bringing about a state of society wherein each citizen 
must depend for immediate personal security on 
his own weapon of defense; therefore be it 

“Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Council, 
that we call upon the city authorities to vigorously 
enforce the law without fear or favor against any 
person violating the same, whether Union or Non- 
union, and that we particularly request the continued 
inspection of the cars and employes of the United 
Railroads to prevent the open and defiant violation 
of the above ordinance charged against said cor- 
poration; further — 

“Resolved, That in case the above corporation 
should choose to openly arm its employes to over- 
come the ordinance against carrying concealed 
weapons, we call upon the Mayor and the Board’ of 
Supervisors to issue a proclamation against carry- 
ing fire arms exposed for the reason that such prac- 
tice, if permitted, would surely incite great future 
trouble, and would, moreover, bring discredit upon 
the citizens of this community, in fact, degrade it to 
the level of a ruffian border town, instead of which 
we should by wise precaution and rigid enforce- 
ment of law prove to the world our title to the 
possession of a citizenship of a law-abiding and 
peace-loving character commensurate with the met- 
ropolitan rank of our city; furthermore 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent 
to his Honor, the Mayor, the Board of Supervisors, 
the Police Commissioners, the Chief of Police and 
the Judges of the Police Court.” 

SpectaL ComMittEEsS—Labor Day Committee—Re- 
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WOOLENS 


1432 FILLMORE ST. 731 VAN NESS AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


958 BROADWAY 
OAKLAND 


Suits, to order, from $18.00 up 
Overcoats, ‘‘ ‘ $18.00up 
Trousers, ‘“‘ ‘‘ $5.00up 


Richmond Ranges 


Easy on the coal bin 
Easy on the cook 
Easy to pay for 


STERLING 


Furniture Company 


974 HOWARD ST. | 


At Sixth 


FRANK BROS. 


The Big 
Union Store 


1344-1354 Fillmore St. 


Near Ellis 


The Cream of All Beers 


YOSEMITE -:- LAGER 


A Home Product and Best on Market 


GUARANTEED TO CONFORM STRICTLY 
TO THE NEW PURE FOOD aAaCcT 


BREWED BY 


This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
OF AMERICA 
used on Custom-Made Clothing 


The following named custom tailoring firms are 
entitled to use the Union Label of Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union of America: 

Kelleher & Browne, 11-15 Seventh St. 

Abe Jacobs, 4036 Eighteenth St. 

H Levy, 1790 Sutter, cor. Buchanan. 

Bert Armstrong, 941 Fillmore St. 

Nate Levy, 1020 Fillmore St. 

Rosenblum & Abraham, 1050 Golden Gate Ave. 

L. J. Borck, 421 Haight St. 

O'Connor & Cussen, 132 Van Ness Ave. 

L. Lubin, 2425 Mission St. 

H. Cohen, 828% Devisadero St. 

Gilligan & Harlow, 530-532 McAllister St. 

Dixon & McCrystle, Inc., 445 Van Ness Ave. 

McDonald & Collett, 18th and Mission Sts. 

T. P. O’Doud, 186 Church St. 

H. LeBaron Smith, 756 Golden Gate Ave. 

M. Baum, 935 Valencia St. 

Charles Lyons, 1432 Fillmore St., and 731 Van 
Ness Ave. . 

W._F. Peters, 3040 Mission street. 

A. H. Behm, 3030 24th street. 

Jussaitiss & Kainen, 923 Buchanan atreet. 

Joe Fass, 2977 Mission street. : 

Martin Bros., Market street. 

__H. Cunningham, 2665 Mission & 1906 Fillmore Sts. 


This is the only gen- 
uine Label of the 
United Cloth Hat 
and Cap Makers of 
North America, af- 
filiated with the 
American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
GENERAL OFFICK 


62 East Fourth Street, New York City 


Beware of Imitation and Fraudulent Labels 
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ported progress, Special. Committee called upon the 
McRoskey Sanitary Bedding Company, and Mc- 
Roskey stated that he proposed to run an open shop. 

New Business—The following resolution was in- 
troduced by Delegate Bell: 

“WHEREAS, It is reported that our present Board 
of Supervisors are seriously considering the utility 
and propriety of granting the Park and Oceanside 
Railroad franchise to the same corporation, the 
representative of which is under indictment for en- 
deavoring to obtain this very franchise from the old 
Board through bribery, and 

“WHEREAS, We are told to judge men by their 
works and trees by their fruit, we fear that the 
present Board will be accused of corruption since 
their action will then be identical with that of the 
corrupt Board; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Council 
that we view with dismay any such action, which 
must of necessity discredit the Board and nullify 
the prosecution, and 

“Resolved, That we urge that this franchise be 
given to no private corporation but be made part of 
the Geary-street line.” 

On motion, the resolution was ainended to read: 
“Resolved, That the city of San Francisco build and 
operate the Park and Oceanside Railroad in con- 
junction with the Geary Street Municipal Railroad. 

The resolution as amended was adopted. 

On motion, the Council levied a boycott on the 
McRoskey Sanitary Bedding Company, 

On motion, the chair was instructed to fill the 
vacancies on the Strike Committee. Delegate Misner 
was appointed to act during the absence of Delegate 
Hagerty of that Committee. Delegate Reardon, ap- 
pointed in place of Delegate Furuseth. 

ComMunicaTion—From Electrical Workers No. 
151, requesting the Council to postpone any action 
on their case. On motion, the request was com- 
plied with. 

Receipts—Pattern Makers, $4; Steam Fitters, $4; 
Butchers, $8; Photo Engravers, $4; Blacksmiths’ 
Helpers, $4; Printing Pressmen, $10; Electrical 
Workers, $18; Beer Bottlers, $12; Sailors, $20; 
Cap Makers, $2; Boat Builders, $2; Post Office 
Clerks, $4; Cooks’ Helpers, $8; Machinists, $20; 
Pavers, $2; Baggage Messengers, $2; Beer Drivers, 
$8. Total, $132. 

EXPENSES — Secretary, $30; stenographer, $20; 
postage, $3; horse and buggy, $18; S. F. Labor 
Council Hall Assn., $57.50; Lasor Crarion, $25; 
Chronicle, 90 cents; Examiner, 75 cents; Bulletin, 
25 cents; Sullivan & Brown, 90 cents. Total $156.15. 

Adjourned at 9 p. m. 

Gro. W. BELL, Secretary pro tem. 


———_>—________ 
“WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We Don't 
Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 

Golden Gate Cloak and Suit House and Pacific 
Cloak and Suit House, Market street, between Tay- 
lor and Jones, 

Triest & Co., jobbers of hats. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Kullman, Salz & Co., tanners, Benicia, Cal. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications, 

M. Hart, furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore street. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk street. 

McMahon, Keyer & Steigler Bros., 1711 O’Farrell 
and Van Ness avenue and Ellis Street, tailors. 

A. T. Becraft, carriage manufacturer, Twenty- 
third and Bartlett streets. 

Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness avenue. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend street. 

H. Hertzel, barber shop, 16 Eleventh street. 


———_@—_—_____ 
A demand for an eight-hour day, and a 20 per cent 


increase in wages, was recently voted by the national 
convention of the Metal Workers Union, at Cin- 
cinnati, O., which is said to have a membership of 
22,0C0. 


YOUR CREDIT IS GOOD 
FOR 


Tailor Made Suits 


Stylish Dresses, Fine Furs 
Skirts, Waists, Jackets 


O’REILLY CLOAK 
AND SUIT CO. 


2045-2047 MISSION STREET 


NEAR SIXTEENTH 


The People of San Francisco 


are, for the first time, given an oppor- 
tunity to 


INVEST THEIR SAVINGS 


in a way that will bring large returns 
individually and also allow them to 
take part in supplying funds to rebuild 
the city. 


WAGE EARNERS 


of Europe are the chief owners of 
securities in bond and mortgage com- 
panies which have proved safe and 
profitable. 


For particulars address 


SAN FRANCISCO BOND AND 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


30 MONTGOMERY STREET 


UNFAIR PUBLICATIONS. 


Published by authority of San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 21. 


; NEW YORK. 
American Inventor, (M.)* 
American Machinist, CW.) 
American Museum Journal, (M.) 
American Printer, (M.) 
Automobile Topics, (W.) 
Benziger’s Magazine, (ML) 
Burr-McIntosh, (M.) 
Century, The, (M.) 
Christian Advocate, Cw.) 
Country Life In America, (M.) 
Critic and Literary World, (M.) 
Delineator, (M.) 
Designer, (M.) 
Engineering and Mining Journal, (we 
Forum, (Q.) 
Garden Magazine, (M.) 
Gentlewoman, (M.) 
Homiletic Review, (M.) 
Journal of the Telegraph, (M.) 
L’Art de la Mode, (M.) 
Literary Digest, (W.) 
Marine Engineering, (M.) 
McClure’s, (M.) 
Moden-Revue, (M.) ‘ 
My Business Friend, (M.) 
Nautical Gazette, (W.) 
Navy League Journal, (M.) 
New Idea, (M.) 
Paragon Monthly. 
Photographic Times, (M.) 
Power, (M.) 
Power Boat News, (W.) 
Rudder, The, (M.) 
Smart Set, (M.) 
St. Nicholas, (M.) 
Tom Watson’s Magazire, (M.) 
Town and Country, (W.) 
Town Topics, (W.) 
Trust Companies, (M.) 
Typewriter and Phonographic World. 
Vogue, (W.) 
World’s Work, (M.) 
Boston, Mass. 
Black Cat, (M.) Green Bag, (M.) 
Modern Priscilla, (M.) Donahoe’s Mag., Ge 
Columbiad, (M.) Profitable Adv., (M.) 
Chieago, ll. 
Red Book. Rand-McNally’s Books. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Men and Women, (M.) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, (M.) 
Saturday Evening Post, (W.) 
Springfield, Mass. 
Good Housekeeping, (M.) 
New England itd aoec rage 
American Agriculturist, (W.) 
Farm and Home, (S. M.) 
Orange Judd Farmer, (W.) 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Woman's Home Companion, (M.) 
Farm and Fireside, (S. M.) 
*Abbreviations used—M, monthly; W, weekly; 
Q. quarterly; S M, semi-monthly. 
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PROFESSIONS. 


It is generally admitted that supply and demand 
are the basis of all prices, whether for commodities 
or wages. In addition to these two principal causes 
for prices we have ‘another powerful factor, in 
arranging wages, in the organization of the work- 
men. 

There are certain employments where the demand 
is always greater than the supply, and in con- 
sequence, wages are exceptionally high unless there 
is a specific agreement among employers not to pay 
more than a certain sum for certain work and a 
further agreement not to employ men who leave 
the service of one of the employers bound by the 
“gentlemen’s” agreement. 

The base ball agreement offers one of the most 
particular and peculiar phases of the employment 
problem. A player must be formally released before 
he can be employed by another club. If he becomes 
dissatisfied and shirks or if he is supposed to be 
doing poor work he is suspended without pay, but 
no other club can employ him unless his employer 
is willing for him to be employed. A player can be 
sold or traded at will and he has to go where he is 
ordered. His contract is always in force and he has 
nothing to say as to what shall be done with him. 

He receives good wages for the time he works, 
for in the face of the agreement between the man- 
agers the supply of good men is not sufficient to meet 
the demands of the major league and it is a case 
of where demand and supply make wages very high. 

This gentlemen’s agreement was doubtless forced 
upon the managers to a certain extent, for players 
were contract makers and contract breakers on the 
wholesale plan. The plan of self-defense adopted 
by the managers has ended the entire business, and 
while the player is well paid he is realiy a slave of 
his owner. 

There was a players’ union once upon a time, 
but it fell down because certain high grade players 
were tempted to go across to the owners by high 
salaries. Now they take what they are offered. 

This might serve as an illustration to prove that 
when the expert workman stands for the adoption 
of the minimum wage that he is not doing so much 
for the inferior workmen as he is doing for him- 
self. (Think this out.) 

A college professor, school teacher, or graduate 
of the technical school, applying his knowledge to 
teaching does not receive as much wages as the hod 
carrier. It used to be the thing to refer to the 
wages of the hod carrier as the lowest when making 
comparisons, but thanks be to the union, the hod 
carrier now has the “professor” below him in’ the 
comparison, for he receives more for his work. 

There is a demand for professors and professional 
men, but wages are fixed by the employer. The 
professional man cannot fix his wages, and regard- 
less of how good he may be his pay is what his 
employer decides, unless the man is of exceptional 
ability and his worth cannot be bought more cheaply. 

The school teacher does not receive as much as the 
“white wing” regardless of the years spent in 
acquiring necessary education. The school teacher 
is alone. There is no organization behind that class 
of work, and if there were, and it worked out all 
right, it would be wonderful. The “white wing” 
has at least the advantage of his political organiza- 
tion even if he has no labor union. 

The best paid employments today are those in 
which the men have been aggressive, fair, and ready 
to make sacrifice for the common good. The brick- 
layers stand well to the fore as evidence of what 
determination and fairness can do. They receive 
the highest rate of pay for skilled labor. They 
had to fight their way until they could afford to 
make agreements providing for arbitration of 
further controversies. They keep their agreements, 
but always work to make them better each time. 

The printers deserve more than passing notice. 
lf there is any trade on which the adversities of 
machinery have fallen it is the printing trades. The 


type setting or type casting machines put thousands 
of them on the streets, but they never quit their 
union. They worked right along for better wages 
and the shorter work day. Those who worked kept 
those who were out of work. They have paid as- 
sessments that would have put many another craft 
out of business, and today the printers’ union label 
receives greater consideration than that of any 
other organization, and the printers have as good 
wages and working conditions as any of the trades. 


The best paid trades today are those wherein 
the members worked and fought their way up to 
every advantage they enjoy. They sacrificed their 
interests for each other and the man who had work 
helped the man who was out of work. He paid his 
share and in time received it all back in wages and 
better hours. 


There are other organizations of which the same ‘| 


story can be told. It is a tale of endeavor, sacrifice 
and aggressive fairness; a story of standing to- 
gether for the common good, always the history of 
successful labor organization. 

When times are bad the influence is felt in wages 
and working conditions, but not to the extent that 
would be experienced if every man “were an in- 
dependent workman, not owning allegiance to his 
union.” There is one brand of independence that 
costs the workman. It is the independent workman 
who does not earn in a week what the skilled laborer 
makes in half the time. 

These very few statements are used merely to show 
what organization means and what lack of it means. 

Germany is the academic country of the world. 
Her technical schools are the best, her universities 
stand foremost and the high class German is always 
a professional. Yet we find that the : professional 
German is at his wits end to make a living. There 
are too many of him and he is not, so to speak, 
together. He represents the independent American 
workman as held up by the employer. He is alone 
and he numbers many. He has seen the mechanic 
draw wages for which he dared not even hope and 
he has asked, why? The answer is ready made for 
him. It is organization, he knows it and is ready 
to take up the work for himself and try to fix his 
pay for his work. 

TheFrankfurter Zeitung recently said that, “the 
man that created the industrial life of Germany 
did not profit from it.” It called the attention to 
the wages of the trades and declared they were 
better off than the professionals. It also showed that 
an education costing a man’s parents from $1,000 
to $4,000 was able to earn on it from $500 to a 
little higher sum for the year. Of the number of 
the technical men 60 per cent receive less and $500 
a year. Other conditions are no better as witness 
the statement from the same authority: 


For example, we hear of men with diplomas from 
our best universities receiving 87 cents a day, even 
less, and the increase in wages is so small that in 
the great majority of cases the sum of $50 a month 
would not be reached for more than ten years. 
Moreover, the men must frequently obligate them- 
selves to release to their employers any invention 
they may make, together with all claim for royalty, 
while practically all chance for improving their 
position is stifled by conditions in the service con- 
tract which are repulsive even to the morally obtuse. 
And not only are they repulsive, but they ignore all 
individual rights,—witness one of the largest Berlin 
Tactories where the amount of salary is a “trade 


secret,” the divulging of which may mean instant 
dismissal. 


The result from the Overproduction of technical 
schools is just the same. There are more men than 
jobs and no organization to protect those who do 
secure employment. We again quote: 

In the case of an offer in the Rheinland of a place 
with $45 a month salary there were 270 applicants, 
and a place with $50 brought 700 letters. Further, 
in the best of our technical Papers, as the Elektro- 
technischen Zeitschrift and the Zeitschrift des 
Vereins Deutscher Ingenieure, we constantly find 
an extensive list of applications for positions, appli- 
cations which in many instances are heartrendering. 
It is an ordinary thing to read of “$25 to be paid 
for a position,” or of $40 to $50 for the same thing, 
or “for three years I will pay 10 per centum of salary 
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JOS. SHENSON’S 
Meat Market 


1192-1194 MARKET ST. 


SATURDAY SPECIALS 


EVERY WEEK 
|! HAVE NO BRANCHES 


Get Your Trunk 


or Traveling Suitcase 
Down town and Save 20% 


All Trunks and Leather 
Suitcases at 20% discount 
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GALLIVAN 


The Down Town Men’s Store 
3 & 5 GRANT AVE., Just off Market 


Lundstrom Hats 


. 


Four Stores: 


1178 MARKET ST. 
64 MARKET ST. 
1600 FILLMORE ST. 
530 HAIGHT ST. 


Union Hats; That’s All 


Any Grade $2.50 to $5.00 


Employs Only Union Men in All Its Departments 
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Home Industry 


WUNDER BREWING CO,’S 


WUNDER 
BEER 


A San Francisco Product of Unexcelled 
Quality—Bottled by 


Wunder Bottling Co. 
340 Eleventh St., S. F. ‘ 


De Oe Oe Oe 
The First Firm in San Francisco to Use the 
Union Label on Bottled Beer, 


Sees ee es 
to the person who procures a Position for a con- 
structor with twelve years’ experience,” and so forth. 
In the Essener Anseiger we saw a short time ago 
this advertisement: “Engineer, forty-three years old, 
for nineteen years active chief and sub-chief en- 
gineer, office and outdoor work, desires at once em- 
ployment in any place, even as foreman or laborer. 

And it would be possible to cite indefinitely similar 
evidences of the deplorable condition of the German 
technical professions. 

On the other hand the mechanics with their or- 
ganizations are in a better position than their well 
educated fellows. They do not quibble over their 
answer, they merely say that the “Technicals” are 
foolish. (The “independent American workman 
might also take this remark home with him.) 

The statements of the Frankfurter Zeitung are 
again quoted: 

Indeed, ordinary mechanics have more than once 
declared that they would not change places with the 
engineers and physicians who have made German 
technical skill famous the world over. And the 
wisdom of this view will at once appear if we cite 
the instance of only one Berlin factory which was 
forced to raise the wages of its locksmiths twice the 
past year. During the discussion with his men the 
director referred to the salaries of his college-bred 
assistants, and remarked that if the wages of the 
workmen continued to increase it would soon be 
possible to obtain two university men for one lock- 
smith. To this the mechanic replied, with evident 
scorn, “These people are foolish to accept their 
present salaries.” Therefore, we find the question 
firmly proposed. Shall technical skill be unionized ? 
An answer to this question seems only possible in 
the affirmative, and this applies not only to the tech- 
nical men but also to that vast army of employes, 
bookkeepers, cashiers, clerks, who are today utterly 
defenseless before the exploitation of their superiors. 


None of this is overdrawn. It is simply a ques- 
tion of bringing a few cases in point to show that 
wages can be bettered even in the face of supply 
and demand if men want them bettered and have 
the courage and the necessary self-sacrificial spirit. 

Every workman ought to let the low wages of 
the unorganized sink deep into his mind and be 
inspired by the lessons taught by isolated employes, 
those free and independent workmen, as their em- 
ployers love to call them, to work for the organiza- 
tion of their calling and perfect it in every sense. 


a 
LITTLE TOILERS IN MILL AND SHOP. 

The figures and facts are based on statistics of 
1900, which relate to the employment of children 
as bread winners, of whom 1,750,000 in round num- 
bers, between the ages of ten and fifteen, were so 
employed. Bread winners are defined as those earn- 
ing money regularly by labor, contributing to the 
family support, or appreciably assisting in mechanical 
or agricultural industry. 

Agricultural labor claimed by far the larger por- 
tion of child labor, the number of children ten to 
fifteen years old so employed being 1,054,446, or 
about two-thirds of the total number of child bread 
winners, most of them being members of farmers’ 
families. 

Next in extent comes domestic services, or the 
occupations of servants and waiters or waitresses, 
in which 138,065 children were employed, most of 
them being girls. 

About one-third of the children employed in 
gainful occupations were fifteen years of age, and 
more than half were fourteen, or fifteen years old. 
The number under fourteen was 790,623, or 45.2 
per cent of the total. 

Of the total number of children bread’ winners 
ten to fifteen years of age 72.2 per cent were boys 
and 27.8 per cent girls. 

Almost invariably the percentage of bread win- 
ners is much greater among foreign-born children 
than among native-born children. The percentage 
of bread winners among negro children is much 
higher than among white children. 

The cotton mills furnish employment to children 
to a greater extent than any other manufacturing 
or mechanical industry. In 1900 the number of 
cotton mill operatives ten to fifteen years of age 
was 44,427, 

Of the 71,622 messengers and errand and office 
boys in the United States 62 per cent were district 
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and telegraph messengers and errand boys, 23.3 per 
cent were office boys and 14.7 per cent were bundle 
and cash boys or girls. Nine-tenths of the children 
employed in such service are boys. 

The occupation of the textile worker, or the 
needle trades furnish employment to 35,070 children 
between ten and fifteen years of age, of whom 
5,136 were boys and 29,934 were girls. The total 
number of children ten to fifteen years of age en- 
gaged in the tobacco and cigar factories was 11,462. 

Of the 49,998 glass workers reported in 1900, 
5,365 or 10.7 per cent were from ten to fifteen years 
old. 

Of the 23,657 children, for whom statistics were 
specially compiled 17,956, or 75.9 per cent were 
living in homes with their parents; 3,380 represent- 
ing 14.3 per cent, or approximately one-seventh of 
the total, were living with widowed mothers, and 
578, or 2.4 per cent, with the mothers who were living 
apart from their husbands and whose economic 
position was therefore likely to be analagous to that 
of the widow. The number of children that were 
either fatherless or not living with their fathers 
was 4,943, about one-fifth of the total number. 

The percentage of school children in the total 
population, five to nine years of age, enumerated in 
the United States was 53.3, which is only a little 
higher than the percentage (50.6) shown for the 
selected families included in this study. Of the 
number of children ten to fourteen years of age in 
these families only 31.9 per cent were at school, 
while the corresponding percentage for the total 
number of children that age in the United States 
was 79.8. 

But after these children reach the age at which 
the opportunity for employment as wage earners 
begins their school attendance suffers. In the 
families with child bread winners schooling rarely 
extends beyond the age of thirteen. Of the chil- 
dren fourteen years of age 97.4 per cent were em- 
ployed and only 1.6 per cent were at school. 

Of the total number of children ten to fourteen 
years of age in the United States 7.1 per cent were 
illiterate, as compared with 18.8 per cent of the 
child bread winners of the same age included in 
this tabulation. For the messengers and errand and 
office boys the per cent of illiteracy is conparatively 
small. 

By far the greatest degree of illiteracy is that 
shown for the children in the cotton mills. In the 
South almost half of the cotton mill operatives ten 
to fourteen years of age are illiterate and about 
one-fourth of these fifteen to twenty years old. 
The smaller percentage in the older group of opera- 
tives would indicate that a good many of these 
children learn to read and write after they are ten 
years of age. But the percentage of illiteracy in 
the older group is still very high, rendering it prob- 
able that large numbers of these children are des- 
tined to remain illiterate for the rest of their lives. 


—Exchange. 


————___ &_ —_____ 
THE MISSION OF UNIONISM. 

Just as long as men and women are forced to 
toil excessive hours for inadequate wages, just so 
long as little children are exploited in mill and 
factory, just so long as sweatshop conditions con- 
tinue to foster vice and disease and the toiling masses 
are subject to unjust conditions, just so long will 
the flag of trade unionism float from the flagstaff 
to inspire the hearts of heroes to do and dare and 
battle for the uplifting of oppressed humanity. 


Oe 
All the locomotive firemen on the Chihuahua 
division of the Mexican Central Railroad are on 
a strike, and the train service throughout the di- 
vision is tied up. 
——_ ———____ _— 
There will be no strike of the teamsters employed 
by the meat packing firms at Chicago, Ill. Com- 


mittees representing both sides agreed to a com- 
promise. 


—_——_@—_____. 
Smoke Gold Crumbs and Queen Quality To- 
bacco. Union made. * 
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STRICTLY ONE PRICE 


AMERICAN STORE 


748 Market St., Cor. Grant Ave. 
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Jewelers and Opticians 


Repairing our Specialty 
Eyes Examined FREE 


Alarm Clocks, 6Uc. up 
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The Labe! is placed on Cans, Bottles and Pack- 
ages. It is a guarantee of Union Labor and Sanitary 
Goods. 

Any one desiring Union Milk should correspond 
with Secretary of Milkers’ Union. Address, 3864 
Mission street. 


Milkers Protective Union, 8861 
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BOYCOTT ON STREET CARS RAISED— 
J STRIKE STILL ON. 
(Continued from Page One.) 


car service. Although the United Railroads of San 
Francisco has never been declared unfair by the 
San Francisco Labor Council or the Building Trades 
Council of San Francisco, the union men and their 
friends have nevertheless for over four months 
religiously refrained from patronizing the cars oper- 
ated by nonunion platform men—and there is no 
doubt in our minds that they are both anxious and 
willing to continue on the same lines indefinitely. 

This general campaign strike committee believes, 
however, that the interests of the trade union move- 
ment and the welfare of the city will be best 
subserved if the union men and their friends will 
call Calhoun’s bluff and properly test his much pre- 
tended car service. 

In this connection we would suggest to the unions 
that have placed fines on their members for riding 
on the cars to rescind such action and allow as orig- 
inally intended the members to act on their own ini- 
ative. 

In conclusion the general campaign strike com- 
mittee desires to announce that the assessments and 
the carmen’s strike will be continued until such time 
as an honorable settlement of the controversy is 
accorded the Carmen’s Union, Division No. 205. 


General Campaign Strike Committee. 
R. Corne.ius, President. 
O. A. TveiTMoe, Secretary, 
P. H. McCartxy, 

ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, 
Watter E. O’ConneLL, 
T. A. REARDON, 

J. E. Hawkey, 

W. H. Urmy, 

Tuomas MAXWELL, 

E. HorrMan, ; 
Cuartes L. ScHILLING, 
J. O. Watsu, 

C. F. Corpes, 

J. McDonatp, 

F. E. Davipson, 

E, H. MIsner, 

J. H. Bowt1na, 


The Labor Council, in regular session last 
Friday evening, considered the matter of Cal- 
houn’s_ strike-breakers carrying concealed 
weapons, and adopted the following resolu- 
tions: 

Wuereas, Frequently occurring displays of fire- 
arms in the hands of motormen and conductors in 
the employ of the United Railroads prove con- 
clusively the prevalent laxity and negligence of the 
city authorities to enforce the ordinance prohibiting 
the carrying of concealed deadly weapons; and 
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Whereas, Such disregard of the law must in- 
evitably lead to retaliatory practices on the part of 
the people put into danger by this unauthorized 
and cowardly use of firearms, thus eventually 
bringing about a state of society wherein each citi- 
zen must depend for immediate personal security 
on his own weapons of defense; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Council, 
that we call upon the city authorities to vigorously 
enforce the law without fear or favor against any 
person violating the same, whether union or non- 
union, and that we particularly request the con- 
tinued inspection of the cars and employes of the 
United Railroads to prevent the open and defiant 
violation of the above ordinance charged against 
said corporation; further 

Resolved, That in case the above corporation 
should choose to openly arm its employes to over- 
come the ordinance against carrying concealed 
weapons, we call upon the Mayor and the Board of 
Supervisors to issue a proclamation against carry- 
ing firearms exposed, for the reason that such prac- 
tice, if permitted, would surely incite great trouble, 
and would, moreover, bring discredit upon the cit- 
izenship of this community—in fact, degrade it to 
the level of a ruffian border town, instead of which 
we should by wise precaution and rigid enforcement 
of law prove to the world our title to the possession 
of a citizenship, of a law abiding and peace loving 
character commensurate with the metropolitan 
rank of our city; further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent 
to his Honor, the Mayor, the Board of Supervisors, 
the Police Commissioners, the Chief of Police, and 
the Judges of the Police Court. 


At this writing the conditions with respect 
to the platform men under which the Geary- 
street Railroad Company will resume opera- 
tions have not been formally determined. It 
seems to be a certainty, however, that the 
former employes will be engaged, and on terms 
satisfactory to the Carmen’s Union. 


————___—_ @_ ——__—_. 
“BOSS” PRODUCTS FAIR. 
The following, received from the Building Trades 
Council of Los Angeles, is self-explanatory: 
Los ANGELES, Cax., Aug. 16, 1907. 
To Organized Labor in California and Vicinity— 


GreETING: We are pleased to announce that the 
recent grievance of the Los Angeles Building 
Trades Council against the firm of Cohn, Goldwater 
& Co., manufacturers of men’s furnishings, of Los 
Angeles, has been satisfactorily settled and said 
firm is now fair to organized labor. 

This company’s products, which comprise the 
well-known Boss shirts, overalls and aprons, bear 
the label, so please remove and destroy any placards 
or advertising that may have been circulated de- 
claring this company unfair. Fraternally yours, 

Los ANGELES. Burtpinc Trapes CouNcIL. 

J. E. Timmons, Secretary. 

ee 

Commenting upon the way the “legal leeches” 
trade with the bread of the workers by delaying 
industrial disputes before the Arbitration Court of 
New South Wales, Ben Tillett remarks: “The 
judge says the court has ‘a rope about its neck.’ I 
only trust the rope will be shifted to the necks of 
those who have bled the workers and capitalists 
alike, killing ‘the goose that lays the golden egg.’” 


i —__—___——. 

John Jay Jackson, the “Iron Judge,” who became 
notorious for his imprisonment of “Mother” Jones 
and other leaders in the great West Virginia miners’ 
strike in 1902, dropped dead at Atlantic City, N. J., 
on September 2, of heart disease. He was 83 years 
old. 


Se 

Clarence S. Darrow, of Chicago, Ill, who de- 
fended W. D. Haywood in the trial at Boise, has 
left for Idaho to conduct the defense of Steve 
Adams at Wallace. 


. Demand union-label goods. 


THE SPY SYSTEM—THE METHODS. 

The following is taken from the Cleveland Citizen, 
and is an interesting account of the latest effort of 
the Manufacturers’ Association to establish a spy 
system in the labor unions: 

Meeting held at? 

Regular or special meeting? 

When called to order, what time? 

Were all officers present? Give names of officers 
absent. 

Who occupied the chair? 

Were minutes of previous meeting read and ap- 
proved? 

Any propositions for membership? How many? 

Any election or initiation of new candidates? 

Get names and what shop they are from. 

Any communications? Get from whom they are 
and what action was taken. 

Get business agent’s report, if any. 

New business? 

Good and welfare? State what was said. 

Get amount in local treasury, if possible, at all 
times. 

Receipts and expenditures of the evening? 

Number of members present? 

When meeting adjourned. 


The foregoing is a “skeleton meeting report for 
new inspectors’—more properly, new spies—em- 
ployed by the Manufacturers’ Association Informa- 
tion Bureau, J. K. Turner, president. 

Several years ago the Citizen printed a list of 
spies on the pay roll of the Turner agency, as well 
as giving the names of corporations that were fur- 
nished with information, authentic and otherwise, 
for the liberal graft that has enriched Turner and 
his pals engaged in the disreputable business of 
bribery and blackmail and other forms of lawless- 
ness and crime. 

Recently there has come into the possession of 
the Citizen a mass of documents that shed further 
light on the inner workings of this “inner circle” 
of parasites. 

It appears that a prominent feature of this 
modern Fagin is to train new recruits along im- 
moral lines by deadening their conscience, and to 
prepare the way ultimately to practice such vicious 
and criminal acts as were recently confessed by 
Orchard, the Pinkerton hireling. 

To accomplish this purpose the Manufacturers’ 
Information Bureau issues periodically carefully pre- 
pared and typewritten “Talks to Inspectors.” The 
author sails under the nom de plume of “The Prési- 
dent,” and is probably Turner himself. Accompany- 
ing each lesson is a note to the hyphenated initialed 
and numbered spy, requesting the latter: “After 
reading and thoroughly understanding same, mark 
with your O. K. and number and return for our 
files.” 

The manner in which the Manufacturers’ Infor- 
mation Bureau stifles the conscience and destroys 
whatever decency the new recruit may have re- 
tained after agreeing to play the Judas is well 
illustrated in the second “talk,” which is captioned 
“Self-Consciousness.” The brazenness with which 
the recruit is educated to sacrifice all honor and be- 
come a scoundrel and traitor to his fellowmen is 
so transparent that we are warranted in printing 
this “lesson” in full. It follows: 


When the average new inspector enters upon his 
duties at the shop to which he has been assigned 
he almost always experiences at first a feeling of 
exaggerated ‘“‘self-consciousness,” which seriously 
hampers him in the proper discharge of his duties; 
indeed, if he is not wise and attempts to master 
this feeling it will impair, and perhaps destroy, his 
usefulness. 

Such an inspector will constantly find thoughts 
running through his mind that “this foreman” or 
“that superintendent” or “this man or that,” “they 
know who I am, who sent me here and for what 
purpose.” He will finally work himself into such 
a frenzy of “self-consciousness” that if one should 
but accidently look at or speak to him he will hunt 
for some hidden significance in their looks and 
words. 

Now, it is a well-known fact that in order to 


produce the very best results in any given line 
absolute concentration upon the work in hand is 
essential. No man can serve two masters, nor can 
he do two things at the same time and do them 
well, Single-mindedness of purpose is essential to 
success. It follows, therefore, that a man whose 
mind is constantly hampered in the proper perform- 
ance of its functions cannot perform his task as 
satisfactorily as he would if he were to apply him- 
self to his work with.a mind freed from all foreign 
matters, and concentrate himself undividedly upon 
whatever he may be engaged in doing. It follows, 
further, that if the new inspector allows such idle 
and groundless apprehertsions to obscure his judg- 
ment and blind him, in a measure, to the exact 
conditions around him, he will not be able to do 
justice to himself, both as a mechanic and an in- 
spector, nor to this company who employs him; 
and this company, in turn, will not be able to satisfy 
its clients in whose behalf they are working, What 
must be the inevitable result? The client will be- 
come disgruntled with the seemingly poor returns 
on his investment, and another case will be “called 
off’ and one more inspector returns to the ranks 
of the “inspectors available,” if, indeed, since the 
service has been discontinued because of his un- 
satisfactory work, he does not become an “inspector 
discharged.” 

Let me assure you, first of all, that there are only 
two men in the whole world who know who you 
are, Mr. Inspector, and why you are in that par- 
ticular shop. These two men are, first, the super- 
intendent of this company, who hired you; and sec- 
ond (and last), you yourself. The sooner you 
grasp this fact the better will it be for you—the 
better will it be for everyone concerned. There is 
absolutely no one—not even the employer himself, 
nor his foreman, superintendent or sub-boss—who 
knows you, John Doe, as anything or anyone else 
except John Doe, molder, machinist, electrician or 
whatever may be your trade. You applied for work 
in the regular manner prescribed by the routine of 
the shop, were given employment like thousands 
of men before and after you, and secured your 
position entirely unaided by us, through your own 
efforts alone. So that the thought that anyone is 
“on” to you is at once shown to be absolutely with- 
out foundation. Now, then, eliminating our super- 
intendent, who hired you, and who, as you must 
agree, has as much if not more at stake than your- 
self, does it not follow that it is an utter impossi- 
bility for anyone else to be aware of your identity 
and purpose of your work besides yourself? In 
one word, it is “up to you” and to you alone, Mr. 
Inspector, to preserve, as we call it, your “cover,” 
and it is your fault alone if you do not. 

So if you will divest your mind entirely from all 
uneasiness on that score, and enter your shop and 
work there like any other employe, you will do a 
work, as has been explained to you by your superin- 
tendent, that will help both yourself and those who 
need help more than you do. But if you persist in 
groundless suspicions, and act in a manner that 
must attract the attention of your fellow workers, 
it must inevitably follow that they will watch you, 
and the result will be growing “self-consciousness” ; 
it will then be but a matter of time before your 
usefulness is destroyed. 

But you are a man of more than average intelli- 
gence, or our superintendent} would not have se- 
lected you for the work; therefore, we feel that 
with these words of friendly advice you will be 
able to purge your mind entirely from any mis- 
apprehension under which you have labored, and 
we are assured that our faith in you will be re- 
warded in finding you all that an inspector should be. 

But, you ask, why is- it necessary that there be 
any concealment if the work in which I am to 
assist you is to be of such great benefit to the work- 
ingman? That is a question which we shall discuss 
fully in another paper. 


Note the last paragraph particularly, It paves 
the way for another “talk” on “The Need of Con- 
cealment,” which is tich in its ingeniousness of 
justifying treason, and proves that when Satan at- 
tempted to betray Christ the gentleman with the 
cloven hoofs and forked tail was not the only per- 
sonage who was and would remain a past master 
in the art of dissembling. 

However, it should be stated that before Turner 
discusses “the need of concealment,” which is done 
in the sixth lesson, he adroitly condemns trade 
unions with the usual sophistries uttered by capital- 
ists and their courts, and glorifies scabbery, the 
open shop and other conditions and things made for 
the enslavement of labor. ! 

For example, in a “supplement” to “Self-Con- 
sciousness,” Turner Says: 


“The skilled worker does not need the union. 
He can get his price even in a bad year without 
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paying dues and risk having to stop work to help 
somebody else.” 


The very next sentence contains this extraordinary 
admission: : 

“The reason why ‘unions appeal to some men is 
that the average union man is an idealist. He is 
willing to sacrifice himself to help others. He is 


i fellow who goes into a strike last and gives up 
ast.” 


The precepts of the Turners are wholly at vari- 
ance with the ethics and higher ideals that have 
made the present civilization possible. The Turners 
and McPartlands are degenerates— a menace to 
society. Their rule of life is “Have no conscience ; 
be a hog.” 


—————__¢*q___ 
PRICES AND WAGES. 

The high cost of living is strong evidence in 
support of the belief that gold has become cheaper 
than it was. The evidence is confirmed, says The 
Public of Chicago, by the fact that gold can be 
mined and refined more easily than heretofore. 
The cost of producing gold diminished, the prices 
of commodities measured by the gold standard 
risen—the coming together of these two facts 
would seem to prove conclusively that our high 
prices imply cheap money. But wages have not 
risen with the price of commodities. The earner 
must pay more to live, though he gets but little 
more with which to live. Organized workers, if 
their organizations are strong, get a little higher 
wages, but their percentage of advances is much 
less than the percentage of increase in living ex- 
penses, while most of the unorganized workers, 
even those who think they own their own busi- 
nesses, have had no compensating gains whatever. 
Commodities have risen quickly in price in response 
to the fall in the value of gold, for the commodity 
market is fluent; but the labor market moves 
slowly in the direction of higher pay however 
quickly it may move in the direction of lower pay. 
What is to be the result of this change in the value 
relation of gold to commodities without a corre- 
sponding change in the value relation of goldto work? 
Isn’t a check upon consumption inevitable? Al- 
ready it is noticeable in some quarters. And what 
will be the effect of the check upon consumption ? 
What can it be but a corresponding check upon 
production? A falling off of consumption for any 
cause, must act and react upon producers until the 
demand for labor is lessened all along the line. 
The holders of natural resources from which mate- 
rials are obtained and upon which business is done, 
the owners of railways and similar privileges, have 
undoubtedly gained enormously by advances in 
prices; but the number of these as compared with 
other classes is small_and their total consumption 
is consequently of less importance than that of the 
rest of the population. Their demands are not 
enough to sustain normal demand for labor. The 
culminating crash would come, therefore, though 
the check upon production were caused only by 
changes in price.relations. But there is a deeper 
cause, one that operates regardless of money re- 
lations, and which at present is operating with those 
changes to produce the same result. The high 
prices of the sources of raw materials, shown here 
in high prices of monopoly stocks, there in high prices 
of farming and of mining land, and yonder in high 
prices of building land, everywhere creating a 
financial obstacle to the approach of labor to land— 
these high prices are directly checking production 
and thereby leading on to the inevitable depression. 
The conditions of hard times are here; the signs 
are in the commercial sky. F 

$$ __ 

Printing Pressmen’s’ Union has elected C. W. 
Radebold Business Agent for 16 months to fill un- 
expired term. 

a Se 

When purchasing shoes, see that they bear the 

stamp of the. Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 
—>—_____- 

Union-label collars and cuffs are to be had in 

all sections of the city. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

The Executive, Committee of the union held a 
special meeting to-day to consider the recommenda- 
tions of the General Campaign Committee with ref- 
erence to the boycott on the street railway com- 
panies. The committee, exercising the power vested 
in it by the constitution to act for the union be- 
tween meetings, decided to abrogate the resolution 
imposing a fine of $25 on any member who pa- 
tronized the street cars while the strike existed. 

President Geo. A. Tracy and J. M. Scott returned 
from the Hot Springs Convention of the I. T. U. 
last Sunday. The former has been troubled with a 
boil or two on his elbow, and during the week the 
services of a doctor were required to lance the un- 
welcome visitors. The delegates report a good time 
during the grand journey across the continent, 
They walked in the Denver parade on Labor Day. 
Next week we will probably read of the various ex- 
members of No. 21 who are located in various cities. 
There is quite a colony in New York City. On the 
last Sunday in the month, at the regular meeting, the 
three delegates will present their reports. 

In last week’s “Topics” the compositor who is 
always intelligent printed the score in the baseball 
game between the cigarmakers and printers as 17 
to 21. It should have been 17 to 2. In deference 
to the wishes of the smoke makers, we will not say 
which organization was responsible for the 2. 

From Los Angeles comes a challenge to play 
baseball. It is now in the hands ofthe managers of 
the printers’ nine. Jack Gleason, realizing that our 
men require a little more practice, has tendered the 
ball park at 15th and Valencia Streets on Monday 
and Tuesday of each week. Come one, come all, 
and limber up. 

W. J. White left on Thursday last to attend the 
yearly meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Union Printers’ Home. He will visit Denver and 
Salt Lake City en route. Tom Fennessy followed 
on Friday morning with the same object in view. 

Next Sunday, September 15th, will mark the 
culmination of the busy efforts of the five gentle- 
ment in charge of the picnic at Fairfax Park. 
Tickets to the resort only cost twenty-five cents 
each. Boats run at intervals throughout the morn- 
ing. Good music, an estimated attendance of sev- 
eral thousand, and the opportunities to enjoy beauti- 
ful scenery and become acquainted with each other, 
warrant the advance notices that have appeared in 
the press. 

—ee 

Secretary McCabe of the Labor Council will re- 
turn to this city to-morrow ‘and will resume his 
duties on Monday. He has been recuperating in 
Sonoma County during the last two weeks, and ad- 
vices received here to-day state that he has fully 
recovered from his recent illness. 

a 

Interstate Commerce Commissioner E. E. Clark 
has agreed to act as arbiter of the wage question in 
dispute between the Western Railway manager; 
and the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. The 
railroads have granted an increase of 1 cent an 
hour in the wages of yardmen, and Mr. Clark is 
called upon to decide whether an additional 1 cent 
or any part thereof shall be given. 

——@—______ 

Approximately 350 members of the building 
crafts of Goldfield, Nev., returned to work on 
August 26. The plumbers won their demand for 
$9 for an eight-hour day, but agreed to give ninety 
days’ notice in case of a threatened strike or of a 
demand for an increase. 

a 

The United Postal Clerks of the United States 
have decided that during the coming session of 
Congress they will fight for an eight-hour law, thirty 
days’ vacation yearly, and fifteen days’ sick leave 
annually; also for promotions above $1,100 a year, 
the limit now set. 

So i ee 

Union-label collars and cuffs are to be had in 

all sections of the city. 
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INDEPENDENT WORKMAN PROMISED 
A CROWN OF GLORY. 

[The “independent” workman is he who will not 
sacrifice his independence by accepting membership 
in a labor organization. He it is who holds aloof 
from the rule of the union and stands for his right 
to make his own.labor contract to work for what 
wages his employer chooses to give him. This sort 
of “independence” is highly recommended by the 
Manufacturers’ Association, and it promises a 
“crown of glory” to this kind of workman sometime 
in the future, date not yet fixed. The campaign of 
education has commenced and the idea seems to be 
to show every man, and his boy, that it is better 
to learn early in life the necessity for obedience to 
the employer, freedom from labor union contamina- 
tion and, in consequence, the full enjoyment of that 
independence that is assured to every workman who 
stands by himself—Railroad Trainmen’s Journal.] 

Mr. Ittner, who has served as chairman of the 
committee on industrial education for the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has started his campaign of 
popular education by declaring in favor of the 
independence of the American boy by way of the 
manual training department of the public schools. 
In his report to the Association he said: 

“Our ultimate and permanent independence for 
skilled labor, however, is in the American boy. 
This is a fact which I have emphasized in many 
addresses and in many connections. We must at 
tach a manual-training department to all our public 
schools of the primary grade, in which boys of 9 
to 10 years of age and upward under competent 
instructors can give an hour each day to the use 
of the tools employed in the more important me- 
chanical trades. This instruction must be free and 
should be compulsory. We must have industrial 
high schools also free, into which boys of 14 to 
15 who have taken the course in the primary schools 
may enter for advanced and practical instruction 
and from which they can be graduated as thorough 
mechanics. The object of this manual training in 
the public schools is to supply the need created by 
the labor union’s virtual abolition of the apprentice- 


ship system, and to supply it in the best possible 
way and with the best possible material. All the 
influence of the federation must be used to equip 
our American boys with a thorough industrial 
training.” 

You will observe that Mr. Ittner, who is doubt- 
less a patriot of superior degree inasmuch as he 
stands for the independence of the American boy 
by freeing him from the influence of labor organi- 
zation, purposes to make his manual training course 
compulsory. Independence that has for its basis 
a compulsory attachment does not look good to 
start off with but it is all right with the kind of 
independence it proposes to create. 


This is the kind of education that is intended 
to settle the industrial controversy and, we might 
as well start off with the first lessons in independ- 
ence. The “professor” is a trifle biased in our 
notions of independence although perfectly right 
from his view point. 

Men like Mr. Ittner harp on the apprentice ques- 
tion and hold the interference of the labor unions 
with the employment of apprentices as the key to 
all the evils that beset industrialism. 


The apprentice degree is becoming a lost one in 
several of the trades. The old style master work- 
man is going out of the industrial life. There are 
but a few trades in which there is need for the 
man to know more than one part of the business. 
The printers, bricklayers and a very few others 
need the man to know all the parts of the work. 
The rest are mere machine tenders and only do 
special parts. The assembler is the only real work- 
man and he need not be the best in the world if 
he has any ability for his work. There are not 
so many trades where it is necessary for the ap- 
prentice to learn it all. 


It is not this question of teaching a trade that 
is opposed but the disposition of the employers to 
take advantage of the boy who knows how to work 


by refusing to pay him for his work. If he knew 
it all he would not be paid for it. He would be a 
boy and would be paid as a boy. 

What good is this boaster manual education to 
a boy who studies it for seven years and then 
receives fifty cents a day until he grows up, has 
a family and has to have more money before he 
gets it from his employer who demands school 
trained workmen? Eventually he has to go to the 
labor organization for wages enough to live. 

Mr. Ittner has the proper idea, for Mr. Ittner and 
his kind. He believes that every boy ought to be 
made to learn a trade. If he goes to school he 
ought to put in his time learning a trade; if he 
goes to prison what a golden opportunity to become 
a skilled workman while he is penned up, in fact, 
everywhere the boy must learn a trade first but 
he is not encouraged to learn enough to fit him for 
anythin+ else than the place of a workman. An 
ox can 2 trained to pull a cart, but he cannot be 
used for .1uch of anything else. We are not breed- 
ing human oxen even to please the Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Mr. Ittner comes along with the usual prejudiced, 
unreasoning diatribe attempting to explain the op- 
position of the labor organization to the trade 
school. He said concerning this: 

“Labor union opinion of trade schools’ was tersely 
expressed by one of their leaders when he called 
them “nurseries for scabs’—a definition which we 
desire to amend as follows: Trade schools are 
schools in which our youth are educated to be skilled 
workers, and they are made necessary and have been 
called into existence by reason of the un-American, 
domineering and arbitrary methods of labor unions. 

“The names ‘scab’ and ‘rat’—names flippantly 
and indiscriminately applied by labor leaders to free 
and independent American working men—are be- 
coming a badge of honor, a crown of glory, to those 
to whom they are given; and as years go by, and 
the American people come to understand the indus- 
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trial situation more perfectly, these names will shine 
more brilliantly and with ever greater luster. Our 
people will in time realize the fact that the men 
who are now reviled as disloyal to their fellows, 
as scabs and traitors to the cause of labor, have 
really represented the cause of freedom in industry, 
and that because they have had the spirit to main- 
tain the right of free contract and to resist the 
despotic power which organized labor tends to ex- 
ert, they have rendered a service to our country 
and to civilization.” 

The “crown of glory” is usually overlooked when 
i{ shines over a torn and ragged suit of clothes 
covering an ill nourished body. The “freedom of 
contract” is glibly prated over as if the argument 
were a new thing just brought along or discovered 
by Mr. Ittner. His kind of employes will “shine 
brilliantly,” and right from the skin too, if he has 
his way when they won’t have clothes enough to 
cover them. Imagine a lot of workmen enjoying 
the “freedom of contract,” clothed in “a crown of 
glory” on a winter day. Shame! Call the police. 
None for us. Less glory and more coin for ours, 
thank you. 

Mr, Ittner knows that the disposition of the boy 
fresh from school is to accept work at any wages. 
If this were not so and he and his kind knew they 
had to pay full wages they would oppose the trade 
school as a useless public expense, and fight for the 
old apprentice system, They would decry the un- 
fairness of being taxed to provide technical educa- 
tion for the children of the people. The object is 
cheap workmen and many of them. 

To prove fully his case Mr. Ittner then hands out 
his bit of sage advice. What a new thought to bring 
along to a campaign of education. It isn’t more 
than six hundred years old but it has just reached 
the deep thought of Mr. Ittner, and what a shock 
it must have given him when he thought this all 
out anew. He said: 

“It is such a common assertion among labor 
leaders that employers of labor are enemies of 
labor unions. In answer to this charge the chair- 
man of your committee, speaking for himself, wishes 
to say that in a business experience of forty-eight 
years he has never come in contact with an em- 
ployer who declared himself as opposed to organi- 
zation among wage earners. It is the arbitrary and 
un-American methods that are employed by labor 
unions that are so universally condemned and op- 
posed by a large majority of employers. Were 
labor unions conducted on a just and proper basis, 
there is no reason that we can see why employers 
should not be members, under proper regulation, of 
such labor unions.” 

It is to be inferred that by “enemy” Mr. Ittner 
means that the employer is not such unless he 
claims membership in the inner circle of the Parry- 
Post-Van Cleave, Ittner outfit. _ That is, he must 
be out with his hammer and knock all the time. 
We look at the matter differently. We consider any 
man an enemy who is not disposed to be our friend. 
We do not mean by this that we expect an employer 
to give up everything on demand to be regarded as 
our friend. We do not object to a fair fighter who 
will quit when he is done. If we get the worst of 
it there is certain satisfaction in knowing the fight 
was fair and when we quit, instead of hating each 
other and getting down to little things, we can go 
along in the future with the self-respect of each 
side maintained and mutual regard strengthened. 
We do not hold the employer our enemy because he 
will not give up what is unfair to himself nor do 
we want the employer to feel we are his enemy 
because we ask for what we believe to be right. 
If we disagree, that is a matter of business just as 
it is when business men disagree on prices and re- 
fuse to sell or purchase. 

We have the greatest admiration for the fair em- 
ployer, but when it comes to the question of friends 
and enemies, we know without any suggestions 
from Mr. Ittner that there is not one employer in 
4 hundred thousand who would not rejoice if there 
were no labor organizations, and only employers’ 
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organizations. What a delightful thing that would 
be—for the employer. 


The employer is not opposed to the labor organi- 
zation, understand. He is opposed to its methods. 
The difference in reasoning is not as plain to us 
as it might be. We do know this, that the em- 
ployer is a friend to the labor union that forbids 
its members from leaving the service of the em- 
ployer. The employer dearly loves the organiza- 
tion that has for its basis, “We will not strike.” 
But what good is an organization of that character 
to its members? What is it for anyhow? It is 
like a modern battleship would be with paper armor 
and wooden guns. 

If there were no reason for labor organization 
there would be none. Trade school or no trade 
school, it will be found by every boy for himself 
that unless he is working with his fellows for his 
own good his value to himself will be no good. 
He can sacrifice his life to his employer; work for 
low wages; work long: hours without pay; he can 
live; slave and die in his rags and his garret and in 
return be commended by his employer as an “inde- 
pendent” workman. Heaven save us that distinction. 

Start with the boy, says the boss. Teach him the 
value of independence and freedom from labor 
organization influence. We say, start with the boy. 
Teach him something that will permit his being 
more than a simple workman all his life. Show 
him the necessity for standing together if he ex- 
pects to work under fair conditions and for fair 
wages. Tell him that labor organization forbade 
shackling, torturing and mutilating the workman 
when he displeased his employer, Show him that 
the virtue of the workman’s wife and daughter was 
never safe until workmen became strong enough 
to make it safe against the ravages of the noble, 
his then, employer. Let him understand that before 
there was organization of workmen that the wage 
worker was a slave without voice in his govern- 
ment or his employment; that death, or its worse 
than equivalent, was the punishment meted out for 
disobedience to the orders of the employer, It will 
not be talking revolution. It will be simply telling 
him the history of the world’s working people. 

No parent is willing to have his boy grow up in 
ignorance. He knows he must work and he wants 
him to work under the best of conditions, but he 
knows that if the trades are overcrowded that fair 
wages cannot be made and he does not agree with 
the employer that the school days of his boy be 
given over to fitting him for the rack or the tread- 
mill the rest of his life. It will be noted it is the 


employer not the workman who demands the trade | 


school. 

The workman does not know which way to turn 
in this-dilemma, for such it is, The trade to-day 
is not a trade such as we used to learn. Now they 
bring a man from the plow who never saw a ma- 
chine and he runs it with an hour’s instruction. 
That is all he does. If he goes to another kind of 
work he must learn that, but the employer sees to 
it that he seldom goes to anything other than he 
knows. He must not know a trade, except in a 
few cases where hand work has not been super- 
seded by machines. It is not learning the trade 30 
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much as it is to have the boy ready to jump on 
the machine at low wages and take the place of the 
man who holds the job at better wages, that bothers 
Mr. Ittner. 

And after we have argued it all over, who is the 
independent workman? Who wears the “Crown of 
Glory?” The one working without the benefit of 
organization, whose labor is performed under ad- 
verse conditions and for low wages that ill clothe 
and ill feed him and his family or, the well dressed, 
well fed man who takes his family with him and 
looks as well as any man when he goes out, whose 
children are at school and whose home is a com- 
fortable one where the family dare look each other 
in the face without asking mutely, where is the next 
meal to come from? 

The educational campaign will work long and 
hard before the general verdict will be in favor of 
the former class of workmen. They have a kind 
of independence, it is true, but it must be a horrible 
thing to enjoy. But Mr, Ittner recommends it for 
the workmen. He does not advise the members of 
the Employers’ Association to quit the bosses’ 


union, Where is their independence? 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 


Headquarters and Secretaries’ office, No. 68 Haight 
street. 

The weekly meeting of the Board of Directors was 
held on September 10, President C. H. Cassasa in 
the chair. Mr. J. F. W. Kreyer of Local No. 99, 
Portland, was admitted on transfer. Applications for 
membership were received from Miss E. Mattern 
and from J. J. Grant, and were laid over one week. 
Mr. C. M. Hodson submitted his resignation from 
membership, which was accepted. 

Messrs. R. H. Bassett, R. Fernandez, J. C. Ritchie 
and U. Waldrop have been reinstated to membership 
in good standing. 

The Committee on Revision of Price List will 
hold its final meeting on Wednesday, September 18, 
at 11 a. m. sharp, in the headquarters, No. 68 Haight 
street. Any member desiring to have the committee 
consider proposed amendments can do so by submit- 
ting them to the Secretary, Mr. A. S. Morey, or 
by appearing in person at the meeting. The com- 
plete report of the committee will be acted upon by 
the October meeting of the union. 

Much annoyance is caused at times and occasion- 
ally certain duties fail to be performed on account 
of the neglect of some members to notify the Sec- 
retary of change of address. It is to be assumed that 
many members are ignorant of the following con- 
stitutional requirement : 

“Section 41, Article IV: It shall be the duty of 
every member to report his new residence to the 
Secretary within one week; by failing to do so he 
shall be fined fifty cents for each offense.” 

The experience of the officers of Local No. 6 is 
that members that fail to comply with the rule 
quoted usually suffer a greater loss than the infliction 
of the attached penalty, as in many instances such 
members lose casual engagements they would other- 
wise secure on account of the impossibility of quickly 
locating the desired member or members. The degree 
of carelessness shown by many members in this re- 
spect speaks poorly for their business ability. 

Dues and death assessment No. 5, of total amount 
of $1.75, are now due, and payable before October 1. 
The death assessment is 25 cents, and is levied on 
account of the recent death of the late member 
Peter Johannsen. Members that fail to pay the dues 
and assessment before October 1 will be suspended 
from rights of membership, and be charged with 
the constitutional delinquency fine of 50 cents. 

Members are notified that the weekly strike as- 
sessment of 25 cents per member—whether resident 
or non-resident—unless excused therefrom by the 
Board of Directors, is still in effect. Payment must 
be made in cash to the Financial Secretary, Mr. 
Harry Menke, 68 Haight street. 
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SOME OUTRAGEOUS INJUNCTIONS! 

Apparently, there are judges in the United States’ 
who imagine they are clothed with power to enjoin 
trades unionists from doing anything and every- 
thing from eating their meals to drawing their 
breath. 

But the mails bring us details of two such de- 
cisions which surpass in sweeping inhibition any- 
thing we have heard of up to date. In Wheeling, 
W. Va., electrical workers wished to form a union. 
Their employers objected. They followed up their 
objections by an appeal to the courts for aid against 
their employes. The judge was nothing loth. Not 
only did he forbid the workers from organizing 
into a union but he forbade unionists in other 
walks of trade from aiding the electrical workers 
from assisting in installing the officers of their 
union. And this was not all. In Wheeling is pub- 
lished The Assembly, a clean cut labor paper. The 
judge enjoined the paper from publishing anything 
whatever about the electfical workers’ strike which 
was declared! 

Federal and State constitutions defied and liberty 
of press denied! And this in the South, where the 
Statesmen (Heaven save the mark) will tell you 
the cradle of liberty was hewed and formed! 

Miners are on strike in Bisbee, Arizona. They 
had been successful in keeping away strikebreakers, 
so the El Paso and Southern Railroad called upon 
its judge to lend a helping hand. He was nothing 
loth, either. His injunction was drawn along the 
usual broad lines restraining the defendants from 
meeting, talking, riding, walking, etc. However, 
denying the use of the U. S. mails is a new feature, 
as follows: “This is to command you to absolutely 
desist from writing or sending through the mails 
any written or printed card, circular, letter or other 
communication conveying to any patron or prospec- 
tive patron of the plaintiff any information of the 
miners’ strike.” 

Does Ireland furnish anything worse than this?” 
—Rochester Labor Journal. 
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THIS WEEK 


“A Break for Liberty.” 


Story of the wonderful escape of the Biddle Brothers, 
NEXT WEEK 
“It’s Never Too Late to Mend.” 


Empire Theatre 


Cor. Sutter and Steiner Streets 
San Francisco’s Family Vaudeville Theater, 
Week Commencing Monday, Sept. 16th, 1907. 


Tremendous success of San Francisco's favorite 
comedian JAMES F. POST & CO., including the 
famous Buty Korus; also advanced Vodevil in- 
cluding the Elliotts, Harpists and Vocalists; Tan. 
nehill and Radcliffe, Comedy Sketch Artists; The 
Burtinos, Sensational Slack Wire Equilibrists; 
Stanton and Sandberg, Comedians, Singers and 
Dancers; Esco Ives, Popular Baritone. European 
Motion Pictures. Illustrated Songs. 


Reserve Your Seats in Advance. 
Telephone West 7140. 


Admission—Evening 15c and 25c; daily Matinee, 10¢ 
and 20c. 


Or ‘P he UMM Ellis, near Fillmore 


Absolutely Class “A Theatre Building 
Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon, Sept. 15. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 

Joseph Hart’s Crickets with Katherine Bunn and 
William N. Cripps; Inez Macauley and Co. in 
“The Unexpected;” Mr. and Mrs. Jimmie Barry 
& Co. in “At Hensfoot Corner;” Paul Barnes, 
Monologist; The Sunny South; Mueller and 
Mueller; The Ruppelts; New Orpheum Motion 
Pictures and last week of the versatile Drolls, 
Guyer and Crispi. 

Prices—Evenings 10c, 25c, 50c, 75c.. Box Seats 
$1.00. Matinees (Except Sundays and Holi- 
days) 10c, 25c, 50. PHONE WEST 6000. 
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THE POWER OF UNION THROUGH 
ORGANIZATION. : 


Workingmen organize for individual advance- 
ment and mutual help. By associating together they 
protect their individual rights and promote their 
collective welfare. Left alone, each to struggle for 
himself against the brutality of the labor market, 
the tendency of wages would be ever downward. 
To partly make up for the shortage in pay which 
would be the inevitable consequence the hours of 
labor would be greatly increased in order to satisfy 
the greedy. Thus with more work per day and 
less wages the number of unemployed would con- 
tinually increase and the ever expanding cycle of 
lower conditions would find no limit. 


In this way the public welfare would be impaired 
by lessening the home market and domestic con- 
sumption of the necessaries of life, In such un- 
healthy competition both the inferior and superior 
workmen alike suffer. The merciless and cruel rule 
of competition among employers on jobs or con- 
tracts leads them to seek the cheapest labor at the 
longest hours of toil, 


But how stands it with unorganized labor? 
garly, with hat in hand, it seeks the privilege to 
toil. With bent shoulders and submissive head, 
humble and plain, it ofttimes sinks its manhood for 
the sake of a job. When at work each strives to 
outstrip the other to keep favor with the boss. 
Some grow so menial under such depraved condi- 
tions that they become toadies and lickspittles and 
play the “sucker” act with the boss. 

With the organization of labor, however, the 
scene changes. Manhood is asserted; the weak are 
upheld by the strong. The individual workman is 
no longer left alone to make his own bargain with 
the employer or contractor under depressing dis- 
advantages. By organizing with his fellows in a 
union of his trade collective bargaining for the 
mutual good becomes the rule. Then the boss can 
no longer say, “Take what I give you or you can 

A 


go! 


Workmen in a union have the power, when con- 
servatively and discreetly used, to make joint agree- 
ments with their employers and avoid strikes, lock- 
outs and all unpleasant feeling. That such is not 
the case is largely the fault of the men who remain 
outside of a union, who hamper the union’s efforts 
and trust to their own insignificant personality or 
meretricious chance to pull them through. This 
latter class invariably are aids and abettors to 
Parry, the Citizens’ Association, the Anti-boycott 
\ssociation and the other organizations of employers 
who masquerade as upholders of “individual liberty” 
and are the industrial debauchers of the workers. 

In these days of gigantic industrial strides with 
machinery, electricity and other labor saving forces, 
with combination of moneyed men and trusts, with 
the machinery of law and the subtle influences of 
manifold political corruption in varied forms, the 
workman who travels in the old stagecoach of in- 
dividualism is certainly an indecipherable back num- 
ber, 

We organize trades unions for a higher manhood, 
for protection of the lowly and the humble, for 
better homes and longer and happier lives, for the 
possession of the full fruits of our toil and against 
all forms of industrial robbery, social injustice and 
political despotism. 

The trades unions are far from perfect, but they 
ire an agency for good, ever eager and more eager 
‘o attain perfection. In some cases they have un- 
doubtedly made lamentable mistakes. They have at 
times entered into hasty and heedless strikes, but 
With age and discipline they enter into fewer strikes. 
Again, occasionally they have indulged in sym- 
pathetic strikes. So did France when it took the 
side of our infant republic against the British gov- 
cmment; so did the Northern States when they took 
"up arms against the south for the freedom of the 
slaves, 

Where the workers are well organized and dealt 


os 
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with collectively by fair trade agreement honorably 
respected, sympathetic strikes have no place. 

In the past the trade unions were ephemeral, 
formed for the time being in a shop or a locality to 
ask more pay or strike in good times or to resist a 
reduction in wages in hard times. From that in 
time they expanded to national Proportions and 
finally into a gigantic power, such as the American 
Federation of Labor. They are not autocratic nor 
obedient to any one man power. Their officers are 
elected by the majority. The membership has the 
power to remove any officer who exceeds his au- 
thority or who is not suitable. In this they exercise 
the purest form of democracy, Though at first 
ridiculed, misunderstood - and opposed, they are 
rapidly gaining in public favor, educating the public 
press, winning the pulpit and courting the help of 
the thoughtful and humane. 


At present the trades unions are in their primary | 


growth, in some cases crude and eager for conflict. 


With time and patience they will become more | 


powerful, more cautious, better disciplined and com- 
mand still greater respect. With high dues and well 
filled treasuries they can take care of their sick and 
disabled’ members; they can have their funeral 


benefits and other forms of cheap mutual insurance | 


under their own control. 

For these practical things we organize, and those 
who remain outside of our ranks stand in their 
own light and act as a clog on all of our worthy 
endeavors.—A merican Federationist. 


BUY NOW PAY LATER 
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The Melbourne Trades Hall Council is circulariz- 
ing all affiliated unions to know if they are willing 
to alter the date of the eight-hour day (April 21) 
to May 1, so that eventually Australia may have not 
only a Federal but also an International Labor Day. 

In connection with the dispute in the coal mining 
industry in the Ipswich, Queensland, district, one 
of the mine owners objected to an increased wage 
on account of the prices paid for coal by the govern- 
ment. On the matter being placed before Treasurer 
Kidston, the prices were readjusted on the distinct 
understanding that the increase conceded to the 
contractor should be paid to the miners. 

—“_-____—__. 5 

The number of employes in the divisions of build- 
ing, construction, municipal work and engineering 
of the Panama Canal has been reduced 25 per cent 
because the appropriation is less this year than last. 

——___@ 

Advices from Japan are to the effect that the 
Japanese Government has restricted the number of 
Japanese to be allowed to emigrate to Hawaii each 
month to 200. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR UNIONS. 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m,, at 
316 Fourteenth street. Sscretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. 
Organizing Committee mcets at headquarters on 
first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters every Friday at 7 
Pp. m. Law and Legislative Committee meets every 
Friday evening at 7:30 o'clock, at headquarters. 
Headquarters’ telephone, Market 2853. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sun- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Eintracht Hall, 12th nr. Folsom. 

Bakers (Pie)—-Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 2211 Bush. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 
2d Wednesdays, Fourth ave. and Clement. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 990 McAllister. 
P. L. Hoff, Secy. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
dad and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 4th. 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednes- 

days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—D. Kane, Business Agent, 
712 Hampshire. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—J. J. Bacon, 417 
Pierce St. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

a and 4th Sundays, Broadway and 

earny. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 260 Noe. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Broom Makers—Meet list and 3d Mondays, 2025 
Howard street. 

Box Makers and Sawyers, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Bent’s Hall, 22d and Folsom. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 

Boat Builders—ist and 3d Thursdays, St. Helen 
Hall, Fifteenth and Market. 

aio Caners—Meet $4 Tuesdays, Labor Council 

all. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Ist and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet ist 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—D. J. Grace, 33 
Brighton street, Station L. 

Cloth Casket Workers—Meet 2d Mondays, Polito 
Hall, 16th_and Dolores. 

Cemete>y Employes—ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Commercial Telegraphers—A. W. Copp, Sec’y, 3111 
School St., Fruitvale. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 11311 Laguna; H. 
Huber, Secy. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meets 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 1834 Ellis. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters 1517A Golden Gate 
ave., meet Tuesday, 1411 Geary. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Headquarters and 
meeting hall, 218 Guerrero, Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Hall; meet Tuesdays. 

Freight Handlers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
14th and Church; Headquarters, 6 Bluxome. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters, 6 Waller; 
Heres and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Counci! Hall, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Hackmen—Meet ist and 8rd Thursdays McNam- 
ara Hall, 14th bet. Church and Sanchez. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d und 4th Thursdays, 182 
Church. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1458 Market. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 20th 
and Guerrero. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Sunday, 3d Monday, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 816 14th. . 

Jewelry Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Ladies’ Tailors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
1834 Ellis. 

Laundry Wagon MDrivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—ist and 34 
Thursdays, 677 McAllister. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, Eagles’ Hall, 
1735 Market; meet Wednesdays. 

Machinists’ Auxillary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
L. R. Hooper, Secy., 251 Arkansas. 

Machine Hands—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Mailers—Secretary, F. Barbrack, 1741 Blake St., 
Berkeley. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th.; headquarters, 316 1th. 

Molders Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 2520 
Howard. 

Milkers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at hsadquarters, 
Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet every Wednesday, 417 
Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters. 68 Ha'ght. 

Newspaper Mailers—Eintracht Hall, Twelfth St., 
4th Monday. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 
Gall, 316 14th. 

Pust Office Clerks—ist Tuesdays, 
16th bet. Dolores and Guerrero ‘ 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Sundays, at 12 
m., in Labor Temple. 


Polito Hall. 


LABOR CLARION. 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet ist and 3d Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers— 
Headquarters, 56 Mission; meet Thursdays, Fire- 
men’s Hall, Stuart Street. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; George L. Berry, Busi- 
ness Agent, 306 14th. o 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, Pattern 
Makers’ Hall, 3134 Twenty-first. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 308 14th. 

Rammermen—list Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—-Meets Tuesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, last 
Thursdays, 417 Haight. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Mee: ist and 3d 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
oe tee Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 

th. 

Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205—Meet 
Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters. 316 14th. 

Street Railway Construction Workers—Meet every 
Thursday, 1133 Mission. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 
East. 

Stereotypers and_ Electrotypers—Meet 3d Sunday, 

p. m., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 4 
sg aaa am 2d and 4th Fridays, 22d ana 
Folsom. 

Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Fol- 
som; headquarters, 10 Folsom. 

Sail Makers—Meet list Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet Ist Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Minerai Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 3d Tuesdays and 2d Sundays, 
610 Tennessee. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wadneadaya, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Church and Market, Union Hall. 

Tanners—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 523 5th; meet Mondays, 
1133 Mission. 

Telephone Operators—Meet Tuesdays 10 a. m., 
Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 

Theatrical Stage Employes—Meet list and 3d Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers, No. 
14—1st and 3d Fridays, 22d and Folsom. 

Typographical, No. 21— Headquarters, 312 14th. 
Will J. French, Secy.; meet last Sunday of month, 
316 14th. 

Upholsterers—Meet 42A West Park St. 

Undertakers—Meet list and 3d Tuesdays, 2666 Mis- 
sion. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 3 p. m., at 
headquarters, 590 Eddy. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 

Jefferson Square Hall, Golden Gate Ave., bet. 
Octavia and Laguna Sts. 

Web Pressmen—4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 
14th st. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at 335 Noe st. 


A. F. OF L. “WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sym- 
pathizers with labor have refused to purchase 
articles produced by the following firms which 
have been placed on the “We Don’t Patronize”’ list 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


Food and Kindred Products. 


Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, 
Wertheim & Schiffer, of New York City, manu- 
facturers of the Henry George and Tom Moore 
Cigars. 

Flour.—Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Valley City Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 

Tobacco.—American and Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies. 

Whiskey.—Finch Distilling Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Clothing. 

Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clothiers’ Exchange, Rochester, N. Y.; B. Kup- 
penheimer & Co., Chicago, III. 

Corsets.—Chicago Corset Company, manufacturers 
Kabo and La Marguerite Corsets. 

Gloves.—J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines, Iowa; 
California Glove Co., Napa, Cal. 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
E. M. Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Henry 
H. Roelof & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Com- 
pany, Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., 
Troy, N. Y.; Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
James R. Kaiser, New York City. 

Printing and Publications. 
Bookbinders.—Boorum & Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Printing.—Hudson, Kimberley & Co., printers, of 

Kansas City, Mo.; W. B. Conkey & Co., pub- 
lishers, Hammond, Ind.; Times, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Philadelphia Inquirer; Philadelphia Bul- 
letin. 

Pottery, Glass, Stone, and Cement. 

Pottery and Brick.—Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., 
of Chicago, Ill; Corning Brick, Tile and Terra 
Cotta Company, Corning, N. Y. 

Cement.—Portland Peninsular Cement Company, 
Jackson, Mich.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and 
Utica Cement Mfg. Co., Utica, Ill. 

Machinery and Building. 

General Hardware.—Landers, Frary & Clark, Aetna 
Company, New Britain, Conn.; Brown & Sharpe 
Tool Company, Providence, R. I.; John Russell 
Cutlery Company, Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Henry 
Disston & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; New York 
Knife Company, Walden, N. Y. 


Iron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company of 
Carpentersville, Ill.; Casey & Hedges, Chatta. 
nooga, Tenn.; Lincoln Iron Works (F. R, Patch 
Manufacturing Company), Rutland, Vt.; Eri 
City Iron Works, Erie, Pa.; Singer Sewing Ma, 
chine Co., Blizabeth, N. J.; Pittsburgh Expandeq 
Metal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; American Hoist anq 
Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Standard Sewin 
Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Manitowoc 
Dry Dock Company, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Stoves.—Wrought Iron Range Co., St. Louis., Mo.- 
United States Heater Company, Detroit, Mich: 
Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont; Home 
Stove Works, Indianapolis, Ind.; Buck Stove 
and Range Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wood and Furniture. 

Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La 
branch Bemis Brothers, St. Louis, Mo. i 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster 
Sons, Circleville Otto: Merkle Wiles ues 

ons, releville, 0; erkle-Wile 

eae eats, TM. alge 

‘ibre Ware.—lIndurated Fibre Ware (Co a 
Lockport, N. Y. vate 

Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Wisner Piano Company 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Krell Piano Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Derby Desk Co., Boston, Mass, 

Gold_Beaters.—Hastings & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. J, Keeley, New York City; F. W. Rauskoll,’ 
Boston, Mass. : 

Lumber.—Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Ma.- 
St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, Ta.’ 
coma, Wash.; Gray’s Harbor Commercial Co 
Cosmopolis, Wash. < 

Leather.—Lerch Bros., Baltimore, Md. 

Paper.—Remington-Martin Paper Co., Norfolk, N. y 
(Raymond Paper Co., Raymondsville, N. y.: 
J. L. Frost Paper Co., Norwood, N. Y.) : 

Wall Paper.—William Bailey & Sons, Cleveland 
Ohio; Potter Wall Paper Co., Hoboken, N. J. ' 

Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Jos. Fahy, Brooklyn Watch 
Case Company, Sag Harbor; T. Zurbrugg 
Watch Case Company, Riverside, N. J. 

Wire Cloth.—Thos. E. Gleeson, East Newark, N. J.: 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., Collingwood, Ohio. 

Miscellaneous. 


Bill Posters.—Bryan & Co., Cleveland, Ohio.: A, 


, 


Van Buren Co., and New York Bill Postin 
New York City. . 
Hotels.—Reddington Hotel, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Railways.—Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Rail- 
road; Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway 
Tel ki t Uni 
‘elegraphy.—W estern nion Telegraph Com 
and its Messenger Service. eae ania 
D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Thomas Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass. 
Cc. W. Post, Manufacturer of Grape Nuts and 
Postum Cereal, Battle Creek, Mich. 


——-@———__ — 
Grieved Her. 

“George, I dreamed last night that you were 
dead.” 

“And did you feel bad, dear?” 

“My pillow was wet with tears when I awoke— 
and—and—” 

“There, there, dear! I’m not dead.” 

“I know—know it! Bu—but the dream was so 
real! and! I look horrid in  bl-black.”—Houston 
Post. 

—————_@—___ 

A short time ago, in a police court, two lawyers 
became very much excited over a legal argument. 
Matters went to such a pitch that they began to 
call each other names. “You're an ass,” said one 
to the other. “You're another,” was the quick 
retort. Then the judge said—“Now that the coun- 
sel have identified each other, kindly proceed with 
the case.”—Ex. 

ee 

“What was your impression of Europe?” “Well,” 
answered Mr. Cumrox, “judging from what mother 
and the girls say, there doesn’t seem to be much to 
the place except art and matrimony. It depends 
for revenue almost entirely on pictures and_pedi- 
grees.” 

—_—_@________ 

“Oo-oo0 my!” exclaimed little Tommy, hearing a 
church organ for the first time, “what's that?” 
“Sh!” whispered his mother, “that’s the organ.” 
“Goodness! It must be an awful big monkey that 
goes with that.” 

—_—_____. 

Making Home Happy—“You've no sense of hu- 
mor,” he complained. “You can’t take a joke.” 
“I took one when I got you,” she bitterly replied — 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


scnilpeeereinnainanbioes 
“I don’t believe Parson Brown ever told a lie 
about any one.” “I don’t know about that. He has 
preached a good many funeral sermons.”—Evx. 
Se ; 
Ask for Penn’s Natural Leaf and Penn’s No. | 
Chewing. Union made. i _ 
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LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 


ASE AT 
& TRADES} [COUNCIL 


ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 


) Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

American Printing Co., 355 McAllister. 

Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

Barry, Jas. H. Co., 212 Leavenworth. 

Bartow, J._S., 906 Harrison. 

Baumann-Strong Co., 110 Church. 

Belcher & Phillips, 1617 Missior. 

Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. 

Bien, San Francisco (Dan sh-Norwegian), 
643 Stevenson. 

Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 

Bolte & Braden, Oak and Franklin. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown & Power, 418 Sansome. 

Brunt, Walter N. Co., 391 Jessie, at Fifth. 

Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. 

Bulletin, The, Lombard and Sansome. 

Calkins Wemapaver Syndicate, 24 Clay. 

California Printing Co., 2054 Market. 

Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., §55 Washington. 

Collett Bros., 1902 Sutter. 

Collins, C. J., 383568 Twenty-second. 

Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 

Construction News, 61 Third. 

Cooper, F. J., Adv. Agcy, Brady & TY. Mission. 

Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. 

Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 

Crackbon & Wright Co., 22 Leavenworth 

Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

peur News, Ninth, near Folsom. 

Davis, H. C., 2712 M 

Davis, H. L., 1552 Eddy. 

Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 

Davis Printing Co., 1076 Howard 

Dettner-Travers Press, 33-35 Main. 

Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

Elite Printing Co., 3588 Twentieth. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 304 Polk. 

Examiner, The, Folsom and Spear. 

Foster & Ten Bosch, 57-59 Clementina. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 284 Thirteenth. 

Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., 2366 Market. 

German Demokrat, 51 Third. 

Gilmartin & Co., Folsom, near Eighth. 

Glissman Press, Inc., 138 Steiner. 

Golden Gate Press, The, 643 Golden Gate ave. 

Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 

Goldwin & Slyter, 188 Erie. 

Greater San Francisco Ptg Co., 14 Leaven- 
worth. 

Halle & Scott, 640 Commercial. 

Hanak Hargens Co., 426 Fulton. 

Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

Hastings Printing Co., 350 Fell. 

Helvetia Printing Co., 1964 Post. 

Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 

Hayden Printing Co., 1130 Mission. 

Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. 

Lane & Stapleton, 900 Eddy. 

Lia Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Leland Printing and Publishing Co., 19 7th. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

Lynch & rier: 130 Van Ness Ave. 

Mackey & McMahon, 1731 Mission. 

Majestic Press, 434 Octavia. 

Mayer Printing Co., 29 Henry. 

Mitchell, John J., 248 Ash Ave. 

Monahan, John 449 Duboce Ave. 

Morris, H. C. Co., 537 Front. 

McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laruna. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MeNicoll, John R., 615 Sansome. 

Murdock Press, The, 1580 Geary. 

Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

Nevin, C.. W. Co., 916 Howard. 

North End Review, 1322 Stockton. 

QO. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 212 Leavenworth. 

Pacific Heights Prsasere: or Sacramento. 


play r 

Samuel, Wm., 1474 Market. 
Sanders Printing Co., 2631 Clay. 
San Francisco Newspaper Union, 405 Eighth, 

Oakland. 
San Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 
Shanley Co., The, 6 Ritch. 
Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Clay. 
Shaw-Gille Co., 2880 Sixteenth. 
South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 
Spaulding-Graul Co., 914 Howard. 
Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 
Standard Printing Co., 1511 Geary. 
Starkweather, Latham & Emanuel, 510 Clay. 
Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 
Steckwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 
Stoll, H. F. Co., 604 Mission. 
Sutter Press, 166 Valencia. 


LABOR CLARION. 


Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
Upton Bros. & Delzelle, 115 Welch. 
Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. 

Van Cott, W. S., 1561 Past. 

Wale Printin Co., Fillmore and Bush. 
Wallace Larssen Co., Inc., 955 O'Farrell. 
Weiss, M., 639 Baker. 

Western Press, Inc., 3211 Sixteenth. 
Williams, Jos., 626 Wiliow Ave. 

Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 


BOOKBINDERS 


Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 

Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 

Brown & Power Co., 418 Sansome. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C., 725 Folsom. 

Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 1580 Geary. 

McGeeney, Wm., San Francisco. 

McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 

Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. 

Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 
Thumbler Rutherford, 7231-728 Larkin. 
Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. 

Webster, Fred, 1250 Hayes. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS 


itton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
Brown, Wm. Engraving Co. 
California Photo 
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) 355 McAllister. 
; ngraving Co., 141 Valencia. 
Calkins Newspaper pores, 24 Clay. 
) Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 
) Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin, 
) Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 825 Kighth, 
Oakland. 
} McCabe & Sons, 38 Sycamore Ave. 
Sierra ve a Co., 560 Ninth, Oakland. 
) Tibbetts, H. ©. 1590 Geary. 
) Western Process Engraving Co., 369 Natoma. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS 


Hoffschneider Bros., Brady and West Mission. 
Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 


MAILERS 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 391 Jessie. 


NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of San Francisco is located at 312 Four- 
teenth street. Business Agent George A. Tracy 
and Secretary W. C. Booth may be addressed as 


above. ‘ 
Se eee 
UNIONISM AND IMMIGRATION. 

Organized labor is not opposed to immigration. 
To maintain the American standard of living we 
fought for the enactment of the Chinese Exclusion 
Act, but we have no desire to build a Chinese wall 
along the shores of the Atlantic to keep out desirable 
European laborers. We welcome the poor and the 
oppressed of every land. The union—and it alone 
—voluntarily assumes the duty of teaching the for- 
eigner to speak English, to think intelligently, to 
translate his thoughts into words and action, and 
so fits him for citizenship. 

The large percentage of the foreign born among 
the membership of unions is the best evidence that 
no prejudice against the foreigner as such exists 
in the ranks of labor; but we do object to his being 
enticed by the misrepresentations of glib-tongued 
agents of steamship companies and employers’ as- 
sociations to emigrate in such numbers that the labor 
market is demoralized; that it becomes impossible 
to assimilate this ceaseless stream of humanity with- 
out causing much unnecessary suffering. We object 
to the foreigner being used to force down the Ameri- 
can standard of living—to the undoing of the native- 
born worker and himself—that the holders of special 
privileges may wax rich and powerful at the ex- 
pense of both—Ev. 
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—————$—$_——————— 

Nodd—Would you mind returning the book you 
borrowed of me last winter? Todd—Some one bor- 
rowed it of me, and hasn’t returned it yet. Did 
you ever see anything like the way some people 
act about a thing like that? They have no sense 
of honor.—Life. 


“I understand you refused to accept a gift from 
my daughter, Sam?” “Yes, sah; I did, sah!” “You 
looked upon it as charity, I suppose, Sam?” “Yes, 
sah; and I’s of de opinion dat no man has a right 
to accept charity when his wife's got work, sah!” 


Sa) a See 

Clara—Coming home from the dance the other 
night, I met Charlie Spooner in a crowded car, and 
he didn't even offer to give me a seat. Maud— 
Perhaps he knew you had been sitting down all 
the evening.—Life. 


Ses ee Se ee 
Old Hunks—When I was a young man I could 
strike a harder blow with a sledge hammer than 
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In some quarters, though obscure; there is a dis- 
position to regard the acquittal of W. D. Haywood 
as a victory of socialists or of labor. Organized 
labor, its friends and the general public view it in 
the light of a victory of justice. With all the power 
pitted against the accused we regard the verdict as 
a tribute to the sense of justice of the Idaho court 
and jury. The verdict will go far to restore a 
greater confidence in the courts of our country.— 
American Federationist. 

——_@——___—__ 

Mr. Wholesale—My boy, I hope you save some- 
thing out of your weekly salary of $3.. Boy—Yes, 
sir; I save $1 a week. Mr. Wholesale—Ah! I 
knew I was paying you too much! After this I’ll 
give you two! 

ee a, 

Eleven officers of the Ironmolders’ Union of 
North America have declined an increase in salary, 
in the interest of their organization. 

Ye eat 

She (to feilow listener at musicale)—What do 
you think of his execution? He—I’m in favor of 
it—Punch, 


Demand union-labeled goods. 


Union Made Pants 
$2 to $5 


with a guarantee—a new 
pair free if they don’t wear 


Les eR ed 


Wallenstein and Frost 


Van Ness and 


Golden Gate Aves. 


C. H. PHILPOTT 
Dealer in General Hardware, Builders’ 
Hardware and Mechanics’ Tools 


135 Fifth Street San Francisco 


FACE to FACE 


McCormick Sells Hats 


Columbia Hat 
Wor ks (Inc.) 


2358 Mission Street 
Phone Market 2445 
Between 19th and 20th 


1593 Haight Street 
al 


Phone Park 560 


Hats of All Kinds Renovated 
Panamas Especially 


LASHS 


KIDNEY & LIVER 


BITTERS 


A PLEASANT LAXATIVE’ 


Pm -1*m CONDI ED COO 
Cone oowdrH 


Telegraph Press, 4150 Eighteenth. 
Terry Printing Co., 2488 Mission. 
Tibbitts, H. ™, 1590 Geary. 
Townes-Meals Co., 1411 Post. 


NOT INTOXICATING 


anybody in town. Old Hewligus—Well, you still 
hold the record as a knocker. 
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GO TO—WITH YOUR WAR FUND. 


Apropos of the Van Cleave-Parry-Post $1,500,000 
war fund to exterminate the labor organizations of 
our country we will say, writes Samuel Gompers in 
the American Federationist, that if they, through 
their “Manufacturers’ Association” were to raise 
such a fund to educate and discipline their own 
members to a recognition of a few of the funda- 
mental truths of modern economics the money would 
be well expended. The declaration of war on the 
trade unions. shows a lack of perception which 
would be amusing were it not saddening. 

Trade unions are the necessary and inevitable out- 
growth of modern industrial conditions. They are 
here quite as much by force of circumstances as 
because the wage-workers themselves desire them. 
In fact the continuous work of the large corps of 
organizers of the American Federation of Labor is 
partly due to the fact that thousands of wage-work- 
ers have to be taught the necessity and advantages 
of protecting themselves by organization. The em- 
ployers in the Manufacturers’ Association already 
seem to be tolerably well alive to their own in- 
terests. They have organized, and instead of frankly 
conceding that right to the wage-worker, they want 
to destroy his organization so that they, in organized 
force, may more easily become masters of all they 
survey. 

At the recent meeting of the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, where it voted to raise the war fund, there. 
was no sign of the members having advanced to any 
higher level of good citizenship than that which 
characterized them in the past. 

It is well to bear in mind the tactics of employers’ 
associations. They flourish in different sections of 
the country under different’ names, but we must 
judge them by what they do. 

Employers, often having more educational and 
social advantages than wage-workers, might be ex- 
pected to maintain at least as high a standard of 
morals, citizenship, and conduct. Do they? 

Let us see. The Manufacturers’ Association is 
never weary of abusing trade unions and misrep- 
resenting their attitude. 

On the other hand, the unions freely concede the 
right to employers to organize and insist only that 
the same right be accorded the wage-earners. We 
may add that, accorded or contested, the wage- 
earners have organized to a great extent and will 
continue the good work. 

Organized labor has done much for the working 
people to protect them from the avaricious, greedy, 
and ignorant employer. Organized labor has been 
so fair to the fair-minded and just employer, it has 
brought such a degree of sunshine to the homes and 
lives of the toilers, that it has come to stay. To 
stay; do you understand, Van Cleave, Parry, Post— 
To stay! Organized labor has thousands of written 


and verbal agreements with intelligent, fairly-in-_| 


clined employers, who recognize such agreement— 
the joint bargain—as the modern, progressive 
method of adjustment of the labor conditions of 
workmen. They could not be persuaded to go back 


to the old, effete policy of the so-called “open shop,” 


but, more properly speaking, the non-union shop, 
where it is every man for himself and his Satanic 
Majesty take the hindmost. That is the policy of 
industrial idiocy, injurious to all alike and tending 
to tear down industry and commerce as well as the 
manhood, citizenship, and character of our people. 

Not much longer in the Congressional and State, 
legislative, or even in the judicial field will the capi- 
talist “War Fund” avail, particularly as against the 
effort of organized labor and the people to secure 
legislative relief and real judicial justice. 

The hide-bound Van Cleave-Parry-Post aggrega- 
tion may well go to, with their antiquated methods 
and picayunish $1,500,000 “war fund.” 

ORGANIZED LABOR IS HERE TO STAY! 

a ee ee 

Three thousand dressmakers of Budapest, Hun- 
gary, have gone on strike for shorter hours and 
better wages. : 


LABOR CLARION. 


TWO STORES 


HANSEN & ELRICK 


MEN’S FURNISHERS 
AND HATTERS 


1105-1107 FILLMORE STREET 
781 MARKET STREET 


Formency Examiner Bive. 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Guaranteed Capital and Surplus $2,603,755.68 
Capital actually paid up in cas 1,000, 000.00 
Deposits, June 29,1907 . . 38, 156,931.28 


OFFICERS—President, N, Ohlandt; First Vice - President. 
Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, Emil Rohte; Cashier. 
A. H. R, Schmidt: Assistant Cashier, William Herrmann: 
Secretary, George Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller: 
Goodfellow & Eells. General Attorneys. 5 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt. Daniel Meyer, Emil 
Rohte, Ign, Steinhart, I, N. Walter J. W. Van Bergen, F 
Ti!lmann, Jr.; E. T. Kruse and W. S, Goodfellow. 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


CHAS, F. LEEGE, Pres. W. A. FREDERICK. Vice-Pres. 
O. A. HALE, Vice-Pres, HENR\ BRUNNER, Vice-Pres. 
B, G. TOGAZZI. Cashier and Manager 
FRED F. OUER; FRED V. VOLLMER, Asst, Cashiers 
FRANK S. JACOTT, Trust Officer 
Capital paidin - - - $1,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 248,742.13 
DEPOSITS - - - - - 4,176,658.85 


42 MONTGOMERY ST. San Francisco, Cal. 


DON’T FORGET THAT THE DELINEATOR 
and LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL are UNFAIR 


0 6% 


CAPITAL. $2,188,162. 00 
BUSINESS 18 YEARS 


Ordinary--Term 


0 


PAID IN 
IN 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


MARKET & CHURCH STREETS 
SAN FRANCISCO, - - CALIFORNIA 
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FOR BEST VALUES IN 


HATS 
J. C. Meussdorffer Sons 


UNION HATTERS 
909 FILLMORE 909 
PANAMA HATS $5.00, $7.50, $10.00 
The $5 00 Grade are Going Fast 
Come In on These 
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TIEDEMANN BROS. 


The Jefferson - - - 700 McAllister 


Phone Page 1838 
The Popular - - - 616 Sacramento 


SATURDAY EVENING POST IS UNFAIR 
DON’T BUY IT! DON’T READ IT! 


SAMUEL McFADDEN & CO. 
Undertakers 


The firm of McFadden, McBrearty & Green 
having dissolved partnership, all bills due the late 
firm are payable at the farlors of Sam’] McFadden 
&Co., 1070 Haight St. near Baker. Tel. Park 12. 


PRINTING 


ANYTHING FROM A CARD TO A BOOK 


BADGES 
BANNERS 
LAPEL 
BUTTONS 


WE PRINT THE 
LABOR 
CLARION 


PHONE 
TEMPORARY 1996 


WALTER N. 


BRUNT Co. 
391 JESSIE ST. 


AT FIFTH, S&S. F. 
ope vu Ss. MINT 


you insist. 


LOT 


Shoe Trade. 


Union Members, Be Consistent 
Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had it! 
If you don’t insist you are actually an employer ol 
Convict Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 


Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict. Unfair 


Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


